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Cleasby, near Darlington. London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
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ment. By Wituiam J. E. Bexnett, M.A., Minister of Portman 
Chapel, and Curate of All Souls, St. Marylebone. Delivered in 
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From the outrageous absurdities of the New Marriage Act, it is abund- 
antly evident that the wise-heads who framed it will very soon have 
the satisfaction, or dissatisfaction, should they remain in office, of 
revising or repealing it; unless perhaps they be saved the shame of 
acknowledging the impracticability of their handiwork, and the trouble 
of amending it, by the fact of its becoming, what, in all probability, 
they themselves intended it to beeome—a dead letter. The increased 
expenses, and the inconceivable bother which it entails upon those who 
might be inclined to conjugate—we will not desecrate the word marry— 
under its sanctions, will be amply sufficient to provide a sinecure to regis- 
trars and superintendent registrars in this important branch of the work- 
house establishment; and in spite of tender consciences, we have little 
doubt that, as soon as the novelty of the affair has worn off, matters will be 
managed very much in the old way. It would therefore be a needless waste 
of time and patience, and eke of pen and paper, to wade through the 
impossible provisions of this most mischievous statute ; since its per- 
nicious intentions must be frustrated by the folly wherewith its knavery 
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is intermixed ; and the fearful consequences with which it is pregnant 
in design, in a moral and religious point of view, have been so fully 
portrayed in Dr. Croly’s admirable Sermon, published some months 
since, that any further exposition of them may perhaps appear super- 
fluous. In a matter, however, of such grave consideration, we feel it 
an imperative duty to record our protest against this sacrilegious attempt 
upon the domestic peace, as well as upon the christian holiness, of our 
sons and daughters ; and in an age of legislation, when a sacrifice to 
Baal, or even to Moloch, may be expected to have the sanction of an 
Act of Parliament, to set up our ensign—‘ As FoR ME AND MY HOUSE, 
WE WILL SERVE THE Lorp,” 

Not only are the people of Britain professing Christians, but sure we 
are that a very large proportion of our countrymen have a depth and 
sincerity of religious feeling; and there are few indeed, even of the 
humblest class, who would not shrink with horror from the idea of mar- 
riage without the sanction of religion. Parents, who feel as parents, 
would never risk the happiness of a child upon the security of a bargain 
made before a registrar in his counting-house; a brother would never 
sacrifice the sister of his early love to a man who would dare to seek 
her upon such terms; nor would a woman, who had any respect for 
herself, be satisfied without some surer pledge of a husband’s fidelity. 
Of this the Dissenters themselves were fully sensible ; for no sooner 
did they think themselves secure of carrying the point, for which they 
had entered into an unholy league with papists and infidels, than they 
put forth a “ Form of Solemnization of Matrimony,” which they have 
‘in some degree modelled according to the order of Service in the 
Church of England” !! The fact is, that all the hue and cry which 
has been made about forcing the conscience of those who dissent from 
the Church, by making them marry according to her forms, was nothing 
else than a factious scheme of opposition to the Establishment, which 
her enemies are endeavouring, by a combination of treachery and 
violence, to overthrow. We are persuaded that the thinking and 
respectable part of the Dissenters were, and are, perfectly content to 
let things remain as they were; and we know of a surety that those 
who were loudest in demanding the Bill, are entirely dissatisfied with 
it, now that they have got it. Their object was to trample upon the 
members of the Church of England; and having merely obtained the 
privilege of contracting away their own daughters in the committee-room 
of a poor-house, without the power of forcing others to forsake the altar 
of their God, we shall soon have the clamour raised again, with all the 
bitterness of disappointed malice. 

That marriage is essentially a religious bond and contract, none but 
a professed infidel can venture to deny. To set aside its sacred obliga- 
tions, is to set aside not only the implied sanctions, but the positive 
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injunctions of the Bible. It is not simply that the divine institution 
of “* holy wedlock,” as the Dissenters themselves call it, is recorded with 
peculiar solemnity, and in a manner which marks the connexion 
between man and wife, as closer even than that of a parent and his 
child; but our blessed Saviour, with reference to the primeval insti- 
tution, has uttered the emphatic warning, which is still employed in the 
Church, “ What GOD hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
Jenovan himself was the priest who solemnized the first marriage ; and 
his appointed ministers alone can stand in his place to bless the vows of 
his faithful people. The prophet Malachi (ii. 14) says expressly, that 
rue Lorp “ is a witness between a man and the wife of his youth.” 
What is it then short of the most rebellious blasphemy to “ call upon 
these persons here present to witness” in his stead? Solomon also says, 
that an adulteress “ forgetteth the covenant of her God,” (Prov. ii. 173) 
but the only covenant which our New Marriage Act acknowledges, is 
the covenant of the superintendent-registrar. It is with reference to 
the sacred seal which the Almighty affixes to this covenant, that the 
friend or father of the bride does not give her directly to the husband, 
but places her hand in that of the priest. The priest then gives her, in 
God's name, to the man; and they pledge their mutual troth, by the 
giving and receiving of a ring, “ in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Nor are these holy offices new in the Church. They are not heavy 
burdens which the Church of England has laid upon the tender con- 
sciences of modern schismatics ; but they have prevailed from the first 
days of primitive Christianity to the present. Mr. Gathercole’s little 
pamphlet contains several quotations from the early Fathers in proof of 
the usage ; but it will be sufficient for our purpose to adduce the fol- 
lowing authorities. Ignatius, a contemporary of the Apostles, thus 
writes to the venerable Polycarp, the friend and disciple of St. John :— 
“ It is expedient that the bridegroom and bride be joined by the Bishop's 
concurrence, that the marriage be according to the Lord.” Tertullian, in 
his second book, ad Uxorem, says, that Christian marriages were sealed 
by the blessing of the Church. Inthe African council of Bishops, held 
in the year a.p. 398, it was decreed— That the parents and attendants 
of the bridegroom and bride should bring them to be blessed by the priest ; 
nor was it esteemed a lawful marriage without this blessing. There 
would be no difficulty in multiplying citations to the same purpose, to 
any extent; but we shall merely add an old Saxon canon, made at a 
council held in Winchester, a.p. 1076; according to which it was 
declared to be no less than “ prostituting a man’s daughter to give her in 
marriage without the blessing of the priest ;” such, we are sure, would 
be the feeling of every right-minded parent of the present day. 

Verily it is enough to rouse the indignation of the meekest Christian, 
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that the cherished institutions of our holy faith, the sacred bonds of our 
domestic peace, should be set aside as “ unholy things,” at the outcry 
raised by the atheist and the blasphemer ; and if Mr. Gathercole has 
denounced the unrighteous Act, its framers and abettors, in the strong 
language of severe vituperation, he has done no more than give vent to 
the feelings of every sincere member of the Church of God. At the 
same time we could have wished that a term, which savours of invective, 
had not here and there escaped him, in the heat of a fervent zeal for the 
honour of the sanctuary; not because the designations in question do 
not justly characterize the parties to whom they are applied, but because 
they are sure to be alleged by the enemy as indications of a bitter spirit- 
Moses himself, with all his meekness, might well be provoked at the 
unblushing effrontery with which conscience is urged as a plea for the 
daring avowal that men “ will not have God to rule over them ;” but it 
is better, as far as possible, to guard against ‘‘ lying impostors,” than to 
call them so. A lying imposture, however, it certainly is, which would 
persuade us that our sons and daughters may, with safety either to their 
religion or their happiness, be contracted away in a workhouse or a 
counting-house, under a pledge to live together as husband and wife 
just so long as it may prove agreeable. This, it cannot be too strongly 
urged, is the real view of the case. There is not a word in the Act 
which bears upon the nature or duration of the contract; which can, 
therefore, like any other contract, be rescinded at any time with the 
consent of the contracting parties. We do not mean to imply that any 
such a result was actually contemplated by our sapient legislators; but 
it is the natural property of every civil contract whatsoever; and no 
provision has been made to distinguish the bargain for a wife from any 
other bargain. The point is thus stated in a plain unvarnished manner 
by Mr. Gathercole :— 


The words to be used by all persons who marry according to this dissenting 
marriage-law are these :—“ J call upon these persons here present to witness that 
I, A. B. do take thee, C. D. to be my lawful wedded wife” [or husband). These are 
the only words by which the man and the woman become married to each 
other. And a more unchristian and truly heathenish way of marrying, could 
not have been schemed. Indeed, it is worse than heathenish ; for it is a God- 
denying and atheistical piece of business altogether. Even almost all the 
heathens always regarded marriage asa religious and very solemn rite; and reli- 
giously offered sacrifices to their gods, calling upon them to witness, sanction, 
and bless their marriage. But considering that the poor heathens are ignorant 
of the nature and perfections of the true God, and that they pay reverence 
to what they consider to be their gods, this dissenting new way of marrying is 
worse than heathenish; for it is purely atheistical. God is not acknowledged 
in the matter; nor is he called upon to witness the sincerity or fidelity of the 
persons making the agreement; nor to sanction, or prosper, or bless them in it, 
or after it. It is just what the infidel, atheistical, and other Dissenters wanted 
to make it—a mere “ civil contract ;”’ a mere worldly bargain, and no better at 
all than the bargain a man makes for a cow, or a sheep, or a hog, in a public 
market. It seems to be hardly as solid and good a bargain as a man makes with 
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a servant, when he hires one; for he then always agrees for a certain specified 
time, and gives the servant a shilling, asa pledge, and earnest, and confirmation 
of the * civil contract” between them: but in this dissenting way of marrying 
there is no time specified, nor is there any ring, or any thing else given as a con- 
firmation or pledge of the bargain. When a man takes an apprentice, he is 
regularly bound to him by “ indenture ;” the time, and all the conditions and 
particulars of the “civil contract” are cautiously and particularly specified 
therein, and each party agrees, in the presence of a witness or witnesses, to 
abide by such “ civel contract,” and to observe its conditions; and all this is 
done much more formally and carefully than the contracts of the new- 
fashioned dissenting marriages, if marriages indeed they can be called. In 
short, by this atheistical new marriage-law, the sacrec rite of marriage is so 
utterly degraded, that none but unbelievers, and atheists, and other persons of 
low, mean, and depraved minds, will ever disgrace themselves by being married 
in such a barbarian and atheistical way.”—Pp. 6, 7. 


And again :— 


But let us again quote the words which each of the persons about to be 
married says to the other :—“ I call upon these persons here present, to witness 
that I, A. B. do take thee C. D. to be my lawful wedded wife” [or husband]. The 
mere saying these words to each other constitutes marriage according to this 
law. But what security does it give either to the man or to the woman?! Pro- 
vided they agree between themselves to separate within a fortnight after, what 
is there in these words to hinder them? and what promise will they break? 
Why just nove atall. And if the man should see fit to turn the woman out of 
doors and take another; or if he should see good to take another into the house 
while the first is there, and have two wives at once, what should hinder him ¢ 
This form does not make him promise that he will not do so; and, therefore, 
should he do so, he breaks no vow or promise. If marriage be only a “ civil 
contract,” or agreement, or bargain, and has nothing of a religious nature about 
it, as the Dissenters contend, then in all reason, why may not a man, if he likes, 
marry ten wives as well as one; for if he can only make a bargain with them, 
and get them to agree to be his wives, what business can any body have with 
either him or them’ And if a man can agree with another man to exchange 
wives with him, and the women be agreeable and “civil” in the matter, what is 
the reason that he may not do so? If a man make a bargain or enter into a 
“ civil contract” or agreement, for twenty cows, nobody ever objects to his doing 
so; and if marriage be only a bargain of the same sort, that is to say, only a 
* civil contract,” then, why may vot a man also make a bargain with, or for, half- 
a-score wives? We contend that he may do so in strict accordance with this 
heathenish new marriage-law. For in the above form of marriage, the man 
does not promise that he will keep only to the one woman that he then takes, 
nor does he promise that he will keep to her till death, or for any length of time 
at all; he is, therefore, under no obligation either to have only one wife at a 
time, or to keep to one till death, or even till the week’s end. And the case is 
the same also with the woman. If marriage be only a “ civil contract” or 
common bargain, then those who make it can break it just when they like, and 
without any sin whatever. And in the time of the great dissenting rebellion, 
when the Dissenters made marriage a “ civil contract,” John Milton and some 
others of them argued in the very same way, and very consistently so too. And 
no doubt the matter will immediately be argued so again.—Pp. 13, 14. 


It may be thought that the case is here over-stated; but in truth it is 
not. The Act, as it now stands, seems even to be a direct legalization 
of what are called Smithfield bargains. If a woman agrees to annul 
the contract which she has made before the registrar, what is there to 
prevent a man from throwing a halter round her neck, taking her to 
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market, and assigning all interest in his contract to another man for a 
pot of beer and fourpence. Such a brutal act will never perhaps be 
performed by any other than such vile wretches as have heretofore been 
guilty of the abomination ; but the transaction itself is no longer a viola- 
tion of any law, either divine or human. It will still be as disgusting as 
heretofore, but it is not illegal. In fact, there is now no court in which 
offences against the marriage contract—for we suppose that if a woman 
forsakes her husband without mutual consent, the breach of the civil con- 
tract will still be called adultery—can be judicially dealt with. Adul- 
tery, properly so called, is an offence against the law of God, and the 
question of divorce, which in this case only is allowed by Christ, has 
hitherto been always tried in the Ecclesiastical Courts. Where is it to 
be tried now? Or, rather, what is the occasion to try at all; since the 
parties have the law in their own hands? 

Still there is a far more fearful point of view in which it is necessary 
te regard this new Act, independently of the obvious facility which it 
affords to clandestine marriages ; we mean the opening which it presents 
to the perpetration of legalized seduction. It is painful to reflect upon 
the numerous instances in which, at all times, confiding innocence has 
fallen a prey to the seducer, under the promise of subsequent mar- 
riage ; but the victim is now secure by a readier process. The woman, 
firm in virtue and religion, who has strength to resist the tempter, may 
now be carried before a superintendent-registrar, and made a legal wife 
by civil contract, little dreaming that so frail a tie will be no hold upon 
a man who has merely adopted it as, the means of temporary gratifi- 
cation. She will soon be a legal wife without a husband ; and be as 
quietly deserted as if she had yielded to his purpose without the form 
of law. Many who shrink from polluting the altar of God with the 
utterance of a vow which he never meant to keep, will not hesitate to 
entrap the victim of his lust by a specious promise in a workhouse. It 
is not upon religious grounds alone, but by the simple calculations of 
human foresight, that we augur a consequence of uninterrupted misery 
from the civil-eontract marriages. To suppose that they will be equally 
respectable with those which are solemnized in the Church, is absurd ; 
to expect that they will be visited with the blessing of the Almighty, is 
impious; and where this last is wanting, even the highest human honours 
are of little moment. 

To appreciate justly the probable effects of this new attempt at liberal 
legislation, a person should take up his residence for a few months on 
the Continent. In France and Belgium this system of conjugation 
prevails ; and the light account in which the civi/ obligation is held, is 
abundantly notorious. It is indeed civility, not affection, which is the 
bond of man and wife; and that domestic harmony, and peace, and 
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love, that oneness of object and pursuit and purpose, which in England 
is wont to be felt, is not even understood. A married couple are 
seldom seen together ; they rarely attend the same church, and never at 
the same time ; and infidelity to the marriage bed is an occurrence of 
so ordinary a nature as to pass almost without observation. Of Poland 
and America, let us hear what says Mr. Gathercole :— 

“ Civil-contract” marriages, indeed, can have no security about them, and 
great evils must assuredly follow from their adoption. This was the case in 
Poland. According to the ancient laws of that country, marriage was con- 
sidered an entirely religious act, and subject to the spiritual authorities. But, 
some years ago, this was all done away with ; and marriage was considered and 
entered into as a merely ‘civil contract,” and all matters regarding it were 
referred to the civil power. It was, however, found impossible to go on with 
it in such a way : and so, in 1825, it was felt to be necessary to go back in part 
to the ancient principle; and marriage was again considered a religious affair, 
and the celebration of it was restored to the Clergy: and, about three years ago, 
they were obliged to return altogether to the old mode of marrying; for they 
found that the new way would not do at all. 

And if we turn to North America, how shall we find its people going on there 
with their “ civil-contract” marriages? Why, in the State of Cincinnati alone, 
there were lately no less than FIVE HUNDRED divorces in a single circuit !! 
This shows very clearly, that those who consider marriages as only a “ civil 
contract,” believe that as they make them, they can also unmake them when- 
ever they like.—Pp. 19, 20. 

And now let us turn for a moment from the effects which this law is 
adapted to produce upon the happiness of individuals, to the national 
judgments which may be the penalty of so gross an insult to the Majesty 
of heaven. Here is an office which the Almighty has reserved to 
himself in the person of his minister, and hitherto performed with due 
solemnity before his own altar, invaded by a superintendent-registrar of 
a parish workhouse. We know the fearful vengeance which fell upon 
Korah and his company, for their rebellious interference with the func- 
tions of the priesthood; we know the fate of impious Uzziah, who 
dared to intrude himself into the sanctuary of the Lord; and though 
the jealousy of God may not be manifested in these latter days in a 
burst of instantaneous displeasure, yet we are of the number of those 
who tremble at the gradual, though no less certain, display of his wrath. 
National sins, sooner or later, are sure to produce national calamities ; 
and the crimes of ungodly rulers are necessarily visited upon the people 
whom they cause or permit to offend. Nor is the sin, in this case, a 
sin of ignorance. With all the mischief which the unparalleled stupidity 
of the present Ministry has accomplished, this, at least, is an act of the 
most unqualified presumption. For is there one among them who would 
adopt the law as their own rule of action? Would Lord J. Russell, par 
exemple, have married his lady by civil contract; or would she have 
accepted his right honourable hand if he would? We believe his lord- 
ship has a child; and, at all events, we know that he desires to have 
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one. Would his lordship choose that the happiness of that child’s mar- 
ried life should depend upon such a bargain? We pause for a reply. If 
he would not, how dares he to let loose a pest upon his country, of which 
he too well knows the fatal influence ? 

Such is the view which we take of this important question. The 
present Act we believe to be a nullity ; but we are sure that those who 
have succeeded in gaining so much, will not flag in their exertions to 
gain more. In the mean time, we would earnestly entreat all who are 
parents, to reflect seriously upon the subject ; to persuade themselves of 
the religious obligations of the marriage contract ; of the many blessings 
which arise from it, considered in this point of view; and of the beau- 
tiful and impressive solemnity with which it is solemnized in the Church 
to which we belong. To this end we recommend to their notice the 
three Sermons of Mr. Bennett. 


——-—— 


Art. I1].—Journal of a Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia, in fur- 
therance of the Objects of the Church Missionary Society. By the 
Rev. Samvuet Gosar, one of the Society's Missionaries. To which 
is prefixed, A Brief History of the Church of Abyssinia, by the Rev. 
Proressor Lez, D.D. Accompanied by a Map, drawn from the best 
Authorities, and from Mr. Gobat’s Journal. London: Hatchard and 
Son; and Seeley and Sons. 1834. Pp. xxi. 371. 


We once conversed with an intelligent Eastern Christian, who bitterly 
complained of the conduct adopted by certain European Missionaries 
towards the oriental non-papist churches, where Missionaries, he inti- 
mated, measured every theological question by the standard of the 
Lutheran Reformation,—a Reformation which involved a separation 
from that usurping Church of Rome, which the Eastern Church had, 
long before that period, rejected from the community of the faithful for 
her grievous errors. They despised and inveighed against the most 
venerable practices and observations—lowered the value and efficacy of 
the Sacraments—and perplexed the consciences of many simple-hearted 
Christians, who had hoped to follow, without danger, the customs of the 
churches of God. 

Now, whilst we are far from looking upon the Eastern Churches as 
pillars of orthodox belief or practice, we are compelled to allow, that 
the style of theological teaching in favour with some of the above excellent 
men, is, with relation to those churches, singularly infelicitous. Whatever 
forms of belief may have been adopted by Protestant Churches since 
the Council of Trent, it is certain that the original grounds of their 
protest concerned chiefly the pretended authority of the Romish See, 
and the corrupt practices founded directly upon that authority. And 
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in both these grounds of glorious resistance to Rome, the Greek 
and Eastern Churches preceded us. The authority of the Pope, 
the doctrine of purgatory and indulgences, and the sacrifice of the 
mass, are peremptorily rejected by all. Transubstantiation, the wor- 
ship of images and relics, the seven sacraments, and auricular confes- 
sions, are symbolically disavowed by most, although inconsistently 
permitted, or implied by some. Most of the superstitious observances 
which yet cling to these Churches, are rather the off-shoots of a bar- 
barous age, and of untoward circumstances, than the deliberate ingrafts 
of systematic error. It is vain to conjecture what would be the conduct 
of men under given circumstances ; but we strongly suspect that 
Luther, and we are confident that Melancthon, if either of these illus- 
trious reformers had been gremials of the Eastern Church, would not 
have impugned her ecclesiastical authority. They would not have 
thought it necessary to come out of her, but would have been willing 
so to act, that improvements might have been evolved from within. 
With regard to the Church of Abyssinia, these observations apply 
with greater force. Really, without venturing to affirm that the Abys- 
sinian faith can in every point be weighed in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary without dread of deficiency, it appears to us, that the public faith 
and discipline of that Church is sufficiently pure and apostolical. The 
dispute upon the point of our Lord’s human nature, in connexion with 
his divinity, and that upon the mode of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, is a dispute in both cases upon words and terms, susceptible of 
an orthodox interpretation. The Abyssinian Church is at least, in the 
main, as pure and as apostolical as any one of the three denominativuns 
of Dissenters, much more so than that of many of the mushroom sects 
whose whimsies have so deeply injured religion, by dividing the body 
of Christ. It is indeed surprising that many good men who inveigh, 
not more against the corrupt manners and practices, than against the 
doctrinal tenets of the Abyssinians, and who think the latter call for 
especial correction from the hand of the master-builders of modern 
theology, should look with no unfriendly or uncordial eye on schis- 
matics who have utterly rejected all that the Church has, from the very 
beginning, regarded as sacred and essential. Are not the Quakers 
(than whom, with some exceptions, a more amiable body of individuals 
do not exist,) well received in the religious world; and if opposed, 
opposed most tenderly and lightly? And yet this body of men strip 
themselves of the sacred sacraments, undervalue God's word, and even 
halt upon the palmary point of justification by faith: why then should 
our Abyssinian sister (a Church literally Protestant; for she, after a 
partial usurpation of the emissaries of Rome, finally and deliberately 
rejected and expelled them) be harshly impugned because she will not 
nullify the sacraments, abrogate the divine commission and authority of 
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the priesthood, cut down her carved work, denounce her innocent 
customs, and slavishly submit to remodel herself at the dictate of 
certain theologians, who regard every pin of the tabernacle reared in 
their own schools as precious and necessary. 

We are most ready and anxious to do every justice to the piety, 
learning, and zeal (which are each remarkable) of Mr. Gobat, and to 
rejoice in any good he may have been the instrument in effecting. But 
the Abyssinians are not heathens, and we would humbly beg that this 
circumstance may be borne in mind; for remarks, which, if they bear 
upon the conduct of Missionaries amongst the heathen, might appear 
to be unfair (as embarrassing good men, whose charity we ought to love 
and emulate), may be perfectly justifiable when they bear upon the dis- 
cussions of practised theologians. We think, then, that in several 
points, Mr. Gobat’s instructions were unnecessary and inexpedient ; and 
in others, erroneous and misleading. We will now afford our readers 
an opportunity of exercising their own judgment, only premising that 
Mr. Gobat’s expedition was preliminary and preparatory, in order to 


examine the religious condition of Abyssinia, and to make such reports 


to the Church Missionary Society, as might guide them in their future 
proceedings. 


April 4, 1830: Sunday.—I passed a great part of the day alone, reading the 
Bible; and spent the afternoon very agreeably with Habeta Selasse. He found 
me in the garden, employed in reading hymns. I translated some for him, 
which much pleased him, After a long conversation on some points of doc- 
trine on which we differ, we had recourse to St. Paul. St. Paul,” said he to 
me, “is my favourite: he is the master from whom I desire to learn what is 
the true faith.” We afterward read Romans viii. and ix. He stopped every 
moment, to ask of me the explanation of what he had read. His views on 
election are not clear; but he does not contend against the doctrine; on the 
contrary, it appears to be a source of consolation to him. When night came 
on, he said to me, “1 must now go, for fear my clothes should be stolen. Ido 
not know why I am so much pleased with you; but is it not a fact, that the 
disciples of Christ know and love one another, much more quickly than 
worldlings!”’ I gave him much information about Bible and Missionary 
Societies, which pleased him greatly ; but he afterward said, in a tone of 
sadness, “There are many who call themselves Christians, who walk in the way of 
perdition. There are but few true Christians.” I gave him a copy of the Gospel, 
which he received with tears in bis eyes. He wished to kiss my feet; but I 
prevented him from so doing, telling him that it would be a sin. On leaving, 
he told me that he should remain a year longer at Gondar, waiting till my 
return, that we may go together to Shoa; but, in the mean time, he wishes that 
I should procure him the whole Bible in Amharic.—Pp. 97, 98. 


The good taste of introducing the controversy on the Five Points, is 
tous very questionable ; unless, like some physicians, who would expel 
one disease by the inoculation of another into the system, Mr. Gobat 
would allay the Monothelite wranglings by the novelty of the Quinquar- 
ticular contest. 
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I passed the afternoon with Habeta Selasse. The principal subject of our 
conversation was baptism. He at once understood that the baptism of water 
could not be the regeneration of which Jesus Christ speaks in John ili.; never- 
theless, he was astonished at the idea that the baptism of water is but a visible 
sign, without substance. After a short pause, he at length observed, “I must 
needs view it so; for the greater part of those who bave been baptized with water 
are Christians only in name.”—P. 120. 

“ When does regeneration begin in man?” Missionary: ‘To avoid all am- 
biguity, I ought first to say, that men too easily deceive themselves in believing 
that water-baptism is itself regeneration, either in whole or in part. It is only 
a visible sign of an invisible operation which must take place in the heart of 
every man who enters into the Church of Christ. Whether infants ought to be 
baptized, or only believing adults, is another question; but as a proof that the 
baptism of water is not evangelical regeneration, there are many persons bap- 
tized who are neither regenerated nor Christians.” The Etchegua: “ Eounate 
nao! (Itistrue!)” Several of the priests present appeared astonished at his 
answer. Missionary: “ It appears then, by many accounts in the Bible, that 
regeneration commences at all seasons of life, with some sooner and with others 
later.” The Etchegua: How is regeneration wrought in man!” Missionary: 
“It appears that Jesus himself could not explain it in human language: how 
much less I, who am still so imperfect in your language? But, collecting the 
passages of Scripture which speak of it, this is how I believe it may be ex- 
plained. It commences by a lively sense of that sinfulness and corruption into 
which the sinner is plunged by nature. This painful feeling humbles a man, 
and constrains him to ask for grace, as a criminal worthy of eternal death. In 
this state, the same Spirit which has unveiled to the man’s eyes his spiritual 
misery, conducts him to the foot of the cross of Jesus, and gives him to under- 
stand that Christ ‘was made sin’ and ‘a curse’ for men sinful and accursed, that 
‘whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal life.’ The 
believing sinner, seeing himself thus redeemed, saved by mere grace, begins to 
love his Saviour, because he first was loved: and love for the Lord drives out 
of bis heart love for the vanities of the world, and the fear of its menaces ; so 
that the sinner becomes another man. He hates what he before loved, and 
loves what he hated: hence the source of those good works, which never fail 
to follow, as the effect of gratitude. Such is the feeble description that I am 
able to give you of Regeneration: but, as Jesus Christ says of the wind, 
(John iii.) that we ‘know not whence it cometh and whither it goeth,’ but we 
‘hear the sound thereof;’ so every description is imperfect: nevertheless, in 
every case, he who is born of the Spirit knows that he is so, as we know that 
there is wind when we hear the sound of it.”—Pp. 127—129. 

May 1, 1830.—Much rain has fallen; I did not go out, and received no visit, 
except from Ilabeta Selasse, who passed some hours with me during the rain. 
Our principal conversation related to fasting. He comprehended, at length, 
that fasting may be useful when it is voluntary; when we are induced to fast 
from a lively feeling of our misery—a feeling so strong as to prevent us from 
taking pleasure in any thing of this world; and when it is accompanied with 
prayer to God for those things of which we feel the want for ourselves or for 
other men: but that when fasting is made a meritorious work before God, in 
whatever degree, it is a sin; and that in this respect the fasts of Abyssinia are 
usually criminal before God.—This brought us to the great point of Justifica- 
tion by faith. The Abyssinians are far from being so mach opposed to this 
doctrine as the Papists, the Greeks, &c. in theory; in practice, the heart of 
nan always opposes the same resistance to it. Habeta Selasse said nothing 
which could be regarded as directly contrary to this doctrine; but, notwith- 
standing this, he is not yet clear upon it. He reverences St. Paul, and would 
not wish to contradict him: but, in spite of all the explanations which one may 
give, this saving doctrine is never received in its true sense, till the sinner has 
the experience of it in himself.—Pp. 148, 149. 
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Huabeta Selasse: “ Yet we do not receive what is contrary to the Word of 
God.” Missionary: “1 have already proved to you, that in the writings of 
men, especially since the fourth century, there are, in general, errors, particu- 
larly in your Oudasse Mariam of Ephraim. At present, I wish only to make 
use of one argument, to show you the cause of the temporal and spiritual misery 
of the covntry. Supposing even that there were nothing in the writings of the 
doctors ot the Church directly opposed to the Word of God, you yourselves con- 
fess that they contain many things which are not in the Bible ; and you have 
no proof that these novelties are divinely inspired. You are therefore, at the 
least, obliged to doubt; but doubt is the opposite of that faith by which we 
overcome the world. See, for example, Chrysostom, one of the best, and one 
whom I much respect; did you not confess, the other day, that there are to 
be found many traces of self-love, perhaps of pride, in his writings; not to 
mention his ideas, so opposite to the declarations of St. Paul, on Free-will.— 
Pp. 157, 158. 

I had a long conversation with Alaca Waca, on the justification of a sinner 
before God. Like others with whom I have already spoken on this subject, he 
is not so much opposed to the doctrine of Justification by faith as the priests 
and other sects; but his views are not clear. The passage of St. James, 
chap. ii. confounds him. I explained it to him, and cited several passages from 
St. Paul. He said that I was right; but I plainly saw that it was no power of 
mine that could bring bim to the light.—P. 162. 

Immediately on my return home, the house was filled with people ; among 
others were two priests, who from time to time put several questions, some- 
times for further explanations, and sometimes to turn the conversation on the 
ceremonies of the Church. I spoke to them concerning the necessity of 
Regeneration, at an age when a man is capable of believing, after having 
heard the Word of God—against the general opinion of the country, that the 
baptism of water is Regeneration itself{—concerning the operations of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart of man—of the nature of saving faith—of the necessity of 
knowing the Word of God, as the sole rule of our faith and practice—of Pre- 
destination, &c. On this last point the priests made only this single remark : 
‘** God knew from all eternity what would be the works of believers; for this 
reason, He elected them, before the creation of the world, to be saved.” This 
led me to speak of the sin there is in attributing the least merit to the works of 
man. This observation confounds Abyssinians as well as Europeans, and they 
make the same objections.—Pp. 164, 165. 


There are many other instances of the same kind, but the above will 
sufficiently illustrate our foregoing remarks. Why did not Mr. Gobat, 
instead of rudely separating the sacraments from graces, and introducing 
a kind of scepticism upon the most sacred points, which evidently 
shocked his auditors, endeavour rather to enforce the necessity of 
proving our own souls, in order to discover whether the sacraments 
have been efficacious to us, and teach, not that the sacred ordinances of 
the Church are vain, but that a necessity lies upon us of receiving that 
new heart and right spirit, without which it is vain to assert that we are 
united to Christ’s holy body. We assure Mr. Gobat, that although 
there are many faithful ministers who do not coincide with him in his 
views of baptismal regeneration and predestination, there are few who 
do not urge their flocks to implore ‘ the grace of a true conversion.” 
There are many errors of various kinds professed by Abyssinian Chris- 
tians evidently not of universal belief, since they are, in some instances, 
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opposed to each other), such as the undue reverence of saints and of 
the Virgin Mary, the reception of mere apocryphal books, confound- 
ing our Lord’s natures, and the operations of the Holy Spirit with 
respect to him, which Mr. Gobat combated most ingeniously and suc- 
cessfully, and to the discussion of which we wish he had confined 
himself. 

We gladly present our readers with a specimen of our author’s theo- 
logical acumen :— 


I passed some hours very agreeably at the house of the Etchegua; and I 
feel convinced that it was the Lord that unloosed my tongue to reply to all 
his questions. He commenced by asking me what we thought of one or of two 
natures in Christ. I took a piece of bread, and said to bim, ‘“* What do you 
think of this piece of bread? do you attribute to it one nature, or two!” The 
Etchegua: “1 only attribute one.” Missionary: “ Yet there is the nature of 
teff and the nature of water, which, for all they are united together, may be 
regarded as distinct, and are even capable of being separated. This is a feeble 
image of the divine and human natures united in the person of Christ. In your 
language, the expression ‘two natures’ (baher), which you confound with the 
equally indefinite word (acdle) ‘ person,’ is not perhaps suitable to Jesus Christ ; 
because it would give the idea of two separate beings. In like manner, the 
expression ‘one nature’ is not suitable in our language; because it would give 
the idea of a monstrous confusion in the person of Christ.” The Etchegua: 
“T conceive that it is the confusion of languages which has produced the con- 
fusion in the Church in this respect.” Missionary: “ Do you believe Jesus 
Christ to be perfect God and perfect man?” The Etchegua: “ Yes, with all 
my heart!” Missionary: “ Well, we are brothers in this respect, although we 
express ourselves differently. As for us, we believe we ought not to anathematize 
any but those who love not our Lord Jesus Christ.” The Etchegua (turning 
toward the numerous attendants): “ Hounate nao! Eounate nao! (It is the 
truth! It is the truth !)”"—To me: “ How is Jesus Christ ovr brother? Is it 
according to the flesh, or according to the Spirit?” Missionary: “ There are 
passages in the Bible which are not very clear on this subject; but there are 
some which show clearly that he is called our brother according to the flesh ; 
viz. ‘He was made like unto his brethren in all things,’ except sin: and else- 
where, it is said, that he is, ‘according to the flesh,’ of the seed of David, a 
son of Adam our father according to the flesh. In other passages, it can only 
be according to the Spirit; for example, ‘ Tell my brethren that I ascend to my 
Father and your Father, to my God and your God.’” The Etchegua: “ I have 
often been perplexed on this point ; but now it appears to me that I understand 
it. But how does a man become the brother of Jesus Christ according to the 
Spirit?” Missionary: “ By regeneration, which is called the being born ‘of 
God, of the Spirit, from on high,’ &.” The Etchegua: “By the way, inde- 
pendently of the work of the Holy Spirit, who is it that visibly began the work 
of regeneration under the New Covenant !—is it Jesus Christ himself, or the 
Apostles?” Missionary: “ Read the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew.” All 
the chapter was read; and on coming to this passage, “ You, who have followed 
me in the regeneration,” &c. the Etchegua, striking his breast, said, “ It is clear 
as day!” All the rest looked at each other, without saying any thing. They 
must have disputes on this point, which I have not yet been made acquainted 
with —Pp. 125—127, 

This morning, Habeta Selasse and an old priest came in, and interrupted a 
conversation on medicine, in which I was engaged with Tecla Selasse, grandson 
of King Tecla Haimanot. Habeta Selasse said to me: “ Tell me plainly, once 
for all, what is your belief on the point which is the principal subject of our 
disputes? When it is said that Jesus Christ was anointed of the Holy Spirit, what 
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does that mean /” Missionary: “ We can only know, on this subject, what the j w 
; Word of God teaches us. But it seems to me, by the passage in St. Luke iv. 18, ; gi 
m ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,’ &c., that that only refers to the mission j 
f of Jesus as Christ, anointed to be Prophet, Priest, and King. ‘He has sent : w 
5 me to preach the gospel to the poor; to proclaim the acceptable year of the q in 
Lord’—there is the Prophet: ‘To heal the broken-hearted; to preach re- © fo 
covering of sight to the blind ’—there is the Priest : ‘To proclaim liberty to the a 
captives; and to set at liberty them that are bruised’—there is the King. The ‘s 
Copts say that Jesus anointed himself, and that he had no need of the assist- si 
ance of the Holy Spirit: this is directly contrary to the Word of God, si 
Acts x. 38. The people of Tigré say, that the anointing of Jesus Christ means Oo! 
only that the Holy Spirit wrought the union of divinity with humanity in the re 
person of Christ; but that does away with the typical sense of the anointing s¢ 
of prophets, priests, and kings, under the Old Covenant; and yet the prophetic tl 
Spirit calls Jesus Christ a Prophet, Deuteronomy xviii. 15; a Priest, a 0 
Psalm cx. 4; and a King, Psalm ii. 6, xlv. 1, &c. My belief, then, founded on ‘ tl 
all these passages, is, that ‘God anointed with the Holy Spirit and with power,’ : “ 
Jesus of Nazareth (the Man); in order that, as Man, he might perfectly per- Bi 7 
form the work of our salvation; as a Prophet, to instruct us in the ways of k 
A | God; as a Priest, to heal our spiritual diseases (Isaiah lili. 5), or to reconcile a 
us to God; and as a King, to deliver us from the bondage of sin, and from all h 
our enemies.” Hubeta Selasse: “ That is precisely our belief: this is why, ; I 
from this present time, we entirely separate from the Copts, and why we do A 
not at all agree with the people of Tigré and Gojam. We believe that the j 
union of the divinity with the humanity in the womb of the Virgin Mary is t 
entirely explained by these words: ‘The Word was made flesh.’”’ Missionary : ( 
“Very well; but you are wrong in calling the anointing of Jesus Christ a third s 
birth.” Habeta Selasse: “If it is as man that Jesus Christ was anointed by a 
the Holy Spirit, he was anointed like his brethren, like us. Now the in- a 
dwelling or operation of the Holy Spirit in us is called ‘a birth’ in the third b 
chapter of St. John.” Missionary: *‘ Here you fall into a very great error: c 
for, as it respects us, we are fallen from our original, and are by nature children i 
: of the devil. The Holy Spirit works in us in order to make us pass ‘from r 
| darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God,’ to change us, to renew ! t 
i) us (Titus iii. 5); and it is this renewing, or this change, which the Holy Spirit a 
produces in us, which is called in the Gospel a new birth; because by it we 
become children of God. But Jesus Christ was the Son of God by nature ; | 
if he had no need of becoming so by arenewing. Do you not plainly see, that t 
when you call the anointing of Jesus Christ a birth, you insinuate that he was 
i a sinner?”  Habeta Selasse and the Priest: ‘You are right and we are wrong ‘ 
on this point.” We afterward conversed on the New Birth,—a doctrine ex- t 
i ceedingly darkened by the idea that the new birth is necessarily joined with the s 
i en of water.—Pp. 169—171. f 
i is morning the Etchegua sent for me to breakfast with him. I found P 
there but one priest, and another monk, both of whom appeared to be persons ; 
i of authority. The Etchegua asked me, in order, all the questions which could ‘ 
; be put on the anointing of Jesus Christ. He began by asking me, “ What was ( 
j Adam before the fall?” Missionary ; “ Adam was created to be a king, to rule 
over all the earth, or subject it to himself; a priest, to render to God a rational , 
homage in the name of all nature; a prophet, to bring up his posterity in the 
knowledge and love of God.” The Etchegua: ‘Adam was not introduced 
ie into Paradise till forty days after his creation, and Eve eighty days after her 
creation: this is why we baptize boys at the age of forty days, and girls at the 


age of eighty days. What do you say to it?” Missionary : “ The Bible, which 
alone can inform us on this subject, speaks neither of forty nor of eighty days; 
therefore we know nothing about it. We baptize infants at the age of one day, 
or more, indifferently.” The Etchegua: “This difference between us and you 
is of no consequence. By whom was Adam saved!” Missionary: “If he 
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was saved, it was by Jesus Christ; ‘ for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved,’ but the only name of Jesus.” 
The Etchegua: “ How were the Old-Testament saints saved, since Jesus Christ 
was not yet come into the world?” Missionary: “They were saved by faith 
in Christ, as well as ourselves: for it is written, that He was ‘slain from the 
foundation of the world.’” The Etchegua: “ Why do men die? Is it on 
account of the sin of Adam, or is it through their own fault?” Missionary : 
“St. Paul says, that ‘by one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin ; and so death passed upon all men,’ through him (Adam), ¢ for that all have 
sinned.’ The death, therefore, of the soul in which we are born, and the death 
of the body, are the consequence of the sin of Adam; but Jesus Christ has 
redeemed, or delivered, all those who believe in him, from the death of the 
soul, and that of the body. We are delivered from the death of the soul by 
the regeneration which takes place on earth (Johniii. 12); and from the death 
of the body by the resurrection of life at the last day; for it is by believing 
that we obtain the true life of body and soul, through his name.” The Monk : 
““He is more learned than Yohannes "—the Greek who was here last year. 
The Etchegua: “Yohannes knew only the New Testament; but this man 
knows all.”—To me : “ How does Jesus Christ deliver us from the power of the 
angel of death (the devil)?” Missionary: “ St. Paul says, that ‘by his death 
he has destroyed him who bas the power of death, even the devil.’” The 
Etchegua : “ We are agreed on all the principal points. I have now found the 
Abuna that we want.” He next asked me if there were monks in our country. 
Missionary : “ No: there are many persons who do not marry; but they con- 
tent themselves with saying, ‘To-day I am not married ; but as for to-morrow, 
God alone knows what will be suitable for me.’” The Etchegua: ‘* The cap of 
St. Anthony and the cap of St. Macarius are not yet arrived in England; but 
are you not acquainted with the order of St.George!” Missionary : “ We 
are acquainted with it; but we believe that the vow of celibacy is a sin, 
because it is based on man’s own power to establish thereby that righteousness 
of his own which St. Paul condemns, and because it is nowhere recommended 
in the Word of God.” The Etchegua: “This difference also is of no conse- 
quence.”” We then came to the confession of sins to priests, and to absolution; 
but because it is on this point that all the priests rest their tyrannical authority, 
and because we were not agreed, he would not understand me.—Pp. 202—205. 

This afternoon the Etchegua sent for me, to dine at his house with several 
priests and others, in all fifty or sixty persons. I had just dined ; so that, while 
the others were at table, all very attentive, I had a long conversation with the 
Etchegua on the anointing of Jesus Christ: and on account of the people pre- 
sent, | made a kind of sermon, on the regeneration of sinful man by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. When the dinner was over, the Etchegua commanded 
silence; and said to all, asa kind of approval of what I had just said, “ Samuel 
gives us several new ideas. He says that Jesus Christ received the Holy Spirit 
as true Christians receive it; with this difference, that he received it without 
measure (John iii. 34); while we receive it in measure. This is what he calls 
‘anointing ;’ but he says that it ought not to be called ‘a birth ;’ because the 
operation of the Holy Spirit in us consists in this, that it turns us ‘ from dark- 
ness to light, from sin to righteousness, and from the power of Satan to God.’ 
Till we receive the Holy Spirit, we are children of the devil, dead in sin, &c. : 
now, when the Holy Spirit is given to us, it produces in us a new life, and rege- 
nerates us after the image of God which we had lost by sip; and all this is 
called a ‘new birth’ in the Gospel. But,” said he, “ Jesus Christ had no need 
of this great change. He had no need to become a child of God through grace, 
because he was such by nature. So, when it is said that he was anointed by 
the Holy Spirit, he was so, to be Prophet, Priest and King, Christ the Saviour. 
Samuel is always especially careful to say, that we ought not absolutely to 
receive any thing but the Bible as the rule of our faith and conduct. We never 
before had counsel like this.” All the priests appeared to applaud his discourse, 
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because he expressed himself as if he were of my opinion. Before they entered 
upon a new conversation, I asked permission to retire.—Pp. 235, 236. 


We select the following interesting examples of Abyssinian pecu- 
liarities and prejudices, as well as of their sentiments upon certain 
points of belief. (We may remark, by the way, that Bruce is yet 
traditionally remembered in the country, and with much respect.) 


This afternoon, his disciple Habeta Selasse came to see me. He has always 
a great number of questions to ask me. It is evident that he is eager to learn ; 
bat I have had a much higher pleasure to-day, on seeing him touched with a 
sense of his spiritual misery. “I desire,” said he to me, “to become good ; 
but I feel that 1 am wicked ; even when I sincerely desire to do good, Satan 
always finds a hold on my heart.’’ Conversation arose about the Lord’s Supper ; 
and when we came tw the article of Transubstantiation, he manifested a kind 
of horror at it, and said to me, “ We call the bread and the wine of the Holy 
Supper the body and the blood of Jesus Christ, that we may not confound them 
with ordinary bread and wine. We believe that the bread in itself remains 
bread, and the wine remains wine; but believers, in receiving the bread and 
wine, receive spiritually the body and blood of Jesus Christ.” He made 
inquiries concerning the Greeks, the Copts, and the Armenians ; and asked me 
from which of these three sects they should elect an Abuna. I, as usual, 
took the opportunity of showing him the errors and crimes into which people 
fall, when they neglect the Word of God. I told him that there was no great 
difference ; that they are all corrupted in doctrine and practice ; but that there 
are promising appearances that the Greeks will improve in course of time.— 
Pp. 92, 93. 

To-day is Good Friday here. The people send their servants to salute their 
acquaintances ; and they are frequently going in and going out of church. I 
went there also; and found a company of young people, with two or three 
priests, who were inattentively reading Chrysostom. The churches of Abyssinia 
are very neat, entirely covered with carpets, which are very dear in this country. 
All the ornaments which they have in the shape of images are, commonly, the 
Trinity under different forms, most frequently that of three old men; Jesus on 
the cross; the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove; the Virgin Mary, with the 
Infant Jesus on the lett arm; St. George, and the patron saint of the church. 
There are also good and bad angels; the bad are represented as burning in 
flames with the devil. There is never wanting a St. Michael. The churches 
are commonly built by some great person, and enriched by the sins of the rich : 
that is to say, when a rich man has done some evil, his father confessor imposes 
on him a long and rigorous fast ; but at the same time proposes, that if the fast 
be too difficult for him, he, the priest, will fast forhim ; on condition, however, 
that he should give a certain sum of money for the church of such a saint. It 
is said, quite openly enough, that the priest does not fail to pay himself also for 
his fast. I had a visit from a man of the royal family, who told me that he 
gains his living by labour. He acts the writer, the painter, and the joiner. He 
complained much of the corruption of the people; but I fear that it is only be- 
cause they leave him in poverty: at the same time, I saw with pleasure that he 
carries about with him a copy of the Gospel according to St. John, 

April 17, 1830,—This morning, at break of day, the priests of two churches, 
St. Michael and St. George, came to sing in my room, one party after the other. 
Afterward, I went to the house of the Etchegua, who was for the first time 
visible after the fast. I was not able to speak much with him, because the 
priests of all the churches of the city came, one after the other, to sing at his 
house, as they did at mine this morning. The sight of them, at first, gave me 
great pain, because their vestments much more resembled carnival masquerade 
dresses, than the decent clothing of the servants of God: but afterward I 
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endeavoured to lay aside all the feclings of a European, to view the thing just 
as itis. Never did I feel the spirit of prayer animate me with so much ardour 
and pity. There are commonly two priests, two boys of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, and one of ten, dressed in clothes of richly-coloured silk, with very 
clumsy crowns. One of the priests carries a great cross, and the youngest boy 
a hand-bell. Besides those, there are from three to eight other priests, dressed 
in white, according to custom. ‘They sing in a very rustic manner, but not 
without regularity, according to the tenor of these words of St. Paul, Rom. iv, 25 : 
Jesus was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our justification, 
In singing, they make several signs with the right hand, which at first sight do 
not appear very well to agree with the words of theirhymn. In finishing, they 
softly strike the ground with the foot, and bow, so as to kiss the ground as they 
pronounce the last word. They remained in this posture while the Etchegua 
offered vows for the whole country; till at length be closed by beginning the 
Lord’s Prayer, which each accompanied in a low voice. In other houses, it is 
the office of one of the priests to make vows for the house which they visit.— 
Pp. 117—119. 

I had afterward a long conversation with Guebra Haiwat, and then with a 
priest, on the Lord’s Supper. They call the consecration of the bread and 
wine, which is raisin-juice and water, melawate (a change), and they are very 
much afraid of explaining this term: yet, when I urged them to explain it, both 
of them told me, that the nature of the bread and wine is not changed; that 
the bread remains bread, and the wine, wine; but that those who receive them 
with faith, receive Jesus Christ: this is why, after consecration, they call the 
bread, flesh, and the wine, blood. Among the Abyssinians there must be at 
least five priests and deacons to be able to give the communion. If a less 
number should do it, they would be excommunicated: yet when I tell them 
that a single priest is sufficient, proving it to them by the example of Jesus 
Christ and St. Paul, they say that I am right. Many of those who visit me 
say, that, among the great people, they talk of requiring me for an Abuna, but 
there are others who oppose it.—P. 223. 


From Mr. Gobat’s concluding general remarks, we select the fol- 
lowing :— 


The Christians of Abyssinia are at present divided into three parties; so ini- 
mical to each other, that they curse one another, and will no longer partake of 
the Sacrament together. It is one single point of Theology that disunites them ; 
but I have so much enlarged uponit in my journal, that I need only mention it 
here ;—it is, the unceasing dispute concerning the unction of Jesus Christ. One 
party is of opinion, that when it is said that Jesus Christ was anointed with the 
Holy Spirit, it is meant that the Godhead was united with the human nature 
of Jesus Christ; and that, in all the passages of the Bible where the Hol 
Spirit is represented as having been given to Jesus Christ, the name Holy Spirit 
only signifies the divinity of Christ, who had no need of the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, whom‘he could not receive, having always possessed him. Their 
manner of expressing themselves is, that Jesus Christ Aas anointed; that He 
has been anointed ; and that He himself is the unction. This party is chiefly 
in Tigré—the most exasperated one. Their doctrine was that of the /ast Coptic 
Abuna.—The second opinion is, that when it is said that Jesus Christ was 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, it is signified merely that the Holy Spirit accom- 
plished the union of the Godhead with the human nature in the person of Christ. 
This party is principally to be found in the provinces of Godjam and Lasta.— 
The third opinion, predominating in all the other provinces of Abyssinia, even 
in Shoa,is, that Jesus Christ as man, although united to the Godhead from the 
moment of his conception, received the Holy Ghost in the human part of his 
nature, in the same manner as we receive him ; viz. as a gift of the Father; in 
order that he might be enabled to accomplish, as man, the work of our 
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redemption : whence they conclude, that, because Jesus Christ received the Holy 
Spirit as we receive him, his unction is to be called a third birth. These are 
the most tolerant. I have understood that, after my departure from Gondar, 
some of the most learned men left off calling the unction of Jesus Christ a birth. 
It appears that these ¢cifferences of opinion are founded upon the different views 
they have adopted of the two natures of Jesus Christ ; although, according to 
the letter, they are all Monophsites.—They hold, as all the other sects of the 
east do, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father only. If we except the 
differences of opinion concerning the unction of Jesus Christ, they have all nearly 
the same superstition.—Pp. 342, 343. 

The priests receive the Lord’s Supper every day; and others, either every 
Sunday, or when they choose. During the time appointed for fasting, they 
celebrate the Communion at three o'clock in the afternoon, and at other times 
at day-break. Even when not attending communion, those who observe fasting 
do not eat any thing till it is over. For the administration of this Sacrament 
there must be at least five priests and deacons present. Besides priests and 
monks, scarcely any but aged persons and children attend communion ; whence 
it may easily be concluded that there is no kind of order. The communion- 
service consists in reading some chapters from the Gospels, and in chaunting 
some prayers ; the whole being performed in an unknown tongue. They call 
the consecration of the bread and wine, Melawat, “a change ;” but at Gondar 
I found no person who believed in Transubstantiation. In Tigré there are some 
who believe in it ; and when they are asked how the ungodly and unbelievers 
can receive Jesus Christ, they reply, that an angel comes to take Him away 
from their mouths, and they merely eat the bread and drink the wine. Itmust 
be a man, and not a woman, that breaks the bread for the communion. The 
wine is the juice of dried grapes, with water,—Pp. 344, 345. 

The ordination of priests is easily perfurmed. It is sufficient for a man to 
know the letters of his Alphabet, with a few prayers, and to give two pieces of 
salt to the Interpreter of the Abuna or Coptic bishop; after which he receives 
the imposition of hands, without examination or exhortation : and this is the 
reason why those who are better instructed would be ashamed to be made 
priests. There are exceptions; but I am speaking of the generality.—P. 349. 


The Abyssinians do not hold a purgatory, yet they appear sometimes 
to confound the notion of hell with Hades ; and they are generally per- 
suaded that the souls of the righteous dead are advanced to a higher 
degree of felicity by the prayers, &c. of friends, and of the Church. 
Mr. Gobat, we are happy to observe, bears a very high testimony to the 
kindliness of feeling, and comparative morality of the people. He is 
of opinion that the orgies described by Bruce, must have been celebrated 
by disreputable libertines. 

We beg to recommend this amusing and interesting book to our 
readers. The remarks which we have felt compelled to offer upon 
certain portions, have not proceeded from any feeling of disrepect to 
the reverend author. On the contrary, we feel the sincerest admiration 
and regard for those devoted servants of Christ who so fearlessly go 
forth for his name’s sake. Our strictures proceeded from an anxiety 
that a country which merits our warmest sympathy, a country which, 
hemmed in and cut short by beleaguering Mussulmen and Pagan 
tribes, greatly needs support, should derive the full advantage of 
christian effort. It would be a lamentable recklessness to excite 
jealousies amongst the people, which would induce them to reject our 
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help, and thus, to our disgrace as Christians, ensure their gradual ruin. 
If Ethiopia, in her distress, is stretching out her hands unto God, and 
British succour is destined to be the channel of his mercy, let it not 


fail by misdirection or mismanagement. 


Moral aid, and christian 


instruction, will soon develop the strength and resources of this in- 
teresting and teachable people, and may render political interference 


needless. 


Let us not mar the good work by wantonly shocking the 


prejudices of our fellow-Christians, or by obtruding unwisely our own. 





LITERARY REPORT. 


The Life of the Just. Being the Sub- 
stance of a Sermon preached in Hare- 
wood Church , befure the Lord Bishop 
of Ripon. By J. W. Gowrie, 
B. A., Curate of Havewood. London: 
Simpkin. 1837. Pp. 23. 


We were highly amused at the naiveté 
of the following brief notice prefixed 
to this discourse :— 


‘The Author had selected his text, 
according to his usual custom, from one 
of the portions of Scripture appointed 
for the Sunday, and was not aware that 
the Bishop would have been present 
until he went to church.” 


The text is from the words, “ The 
just shall live by his faith.” The tone 
and temper of the whole discourse may 
be judged of from the following pas- 
sage, page 4: “ Ilere is one of those 
passages which the Arminians and 
Methodists of the present day, like 
their father the devil, who could mis- 
quote scripture, (compare Matt. iv. 6 
with Ps. xci. 11,12) perverts and 
wrests in order to give some specious 
appearance of truth to their blasphe- 
mous assertions. The way in which 
these words are frequently quoted is, 
“He that runs may read,’” &c. &c. 
The preacher then goes on to contend 
that it should be thus understood, 
“that he may run (i.e. escape) that 
readeth it.” But enough of this 
discourse, which} has more than the 
usual allowance of the defects attend- 
ant on unwriffen sermons, Many 


passages of scripture, violently torn 
from their contexts, are thrust in, 
without either rhyme or reason, to the 
utter perversion of their meanings. 
Verily, the people of Harewood may 
congratulate themselves, that of what- 
ever else they may be deprived, they 
at least have got their full share of 
Calvinism. 


A Free and Explanatory Version of 
the Epistles. By the Rev. E. Bar- 
LEE, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and Rector of Worling- 
worth-cum-Southolt, in the County 
of Suffolk. London: Pickering. 
1837. 

THE authorized version is never un- 

necessarily departed from by Mr. 

Barlee; who, however, has so well 

conducted his improvements, that 

while we have in reality a new version, 
we still feel that, after all, it is only 
another and better form of the one to 
which we have been attached from 
childhood ; it is “ aller et idem.” By 
inserting also short and brief explana- 
tions into the body of the text itself, 
he has forced the most careless to 
pause with the self inquiry, “ Under- 
standest thou what thou readest?” 

The benevolent author professes his 

desire to promote, by this publication, 

“ the instruction of the poorer classes,” 

and adds the following declaration of 

his intentions and feelings in the 

Preface. 
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“He is quite sensible of the serious 
responsibility of the attempt, and its 
many deficiencies ; but he begs to state, 
that his purpose has been merely to put 
together, in a simple form, the thoughts 
and interpretations of others, and that, 
as he believes, there is not one explana- 
tion which has not for its author some 
learned and eminent divine.” 


We cordially approve of the design, 
praise its execution, and recommend 
it to general use for 
christian edification. 


Sermons on the Creed. 


Apostles’ 


Preached in the Episcopal Chapel of 


St.John the Evangelist, Edinburgh 
By the Rev. Geo. AYLIFFE PooLe, 
B.A. Edinburgh: Grant. 1837. 
Pp. 392. 


CLEeaR and perspicuous in style, cogent 
in argument, and sound in the faith, 
are these discourses. There are, in 
our language, numerous and more 
copious expositions of the Creed; but 
none which bring all the essential 
points into a smaller compass, or a 
form so admirably adapted for the 
exigencies of the present time. They 
are, in short, what was wanted fur the 
Church in its present state. The 
preacher is peculiarly happy in his 
exposition of the doctrine of the sa- 
craments; of which he justly says,— 
“A due administration of the sacra- 
ments enters into the simplest possible 
definition of the Church which we call 
holy and catholic.” He thus admir- 
ably shows the meaning which too 
many erroneously attach to the term 
regeneration :—** Those who object to 
the expression baptismal regeneration, 
by regeneration mean, for the most 
part, the first influx of irresistible and 
indefectible grace: grace that cannot 
be repelled by its subject, and which 
must issue in his final salvation. Now, 
of such grace our Church knows no- 
thing, and of course, therefore, means 
not by regeneration at baptism, the 
first influx of such grace. 

With regard to the sacrament of the 
Altar, the eloquent preacher maintains 


the high and positive consecration of 


the elements, considered in themselves, 
and independent of their use. Water- 


purposes of 


land admits, that this was the doctrine 
of the Fathers; we believe it has, 
too, been all along the doctrine of the 
greatest theologians of the Church of 
England; of this, however, we are 
sure, that there is nothing inconsistent 
with this high view, either in the Ar- 
ticles or Ritual of our Church. As 
the Scotch Ritual is much more full 
and clear than our own, the preacher 
makes his allusions to that when 
speaking of the two-fold nature of 
the Eucharist, as an oblation, and as 
a sacrament. ‘They [the bread and 
wine] are presente od among our ob- 
lations to Almighty God, in which 
oblations we give to God his own, 
from his own, in acknowledgment of 
his goodness and providence.” He 
speaks of the consecration thus, in 
allusion to the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, in the Scotch Ritual : 
“We pray that God would bless 
and sanctify with his Spirit these his 
creatures of bread and wine, so 
that they may become, not only in 
our intention, but by his grace and 
power also; not only to our imagina- 
tion, but to the very strengthening and 
refreshing of our souls, the body and 
blood of his Son.” And again: “ They 
are endowed with such virtue from on 
high, as to be justly entitled to the 
name, in a symbolical and sacra- 
mental sense, of the body and blood 
of Christ ; and as such, they ought to 
be approached with the greatest re- 
verence, not merely as the vehicle of 
good things, and as the commemora- 
tive symbols of one great sacrifice ; 
but as possessing a relative holiness to 
which nothing else can pretend.” 

To revert once more to Baptism ; 
the following sentence is admirable :— 
“What approaches most nearly to 
that grace of their own imagining, 
whic h they call regeneration, is the 
repentance not to be repented of, and 
followed by fruits of righteousness to 
the glory of God’s grace, and to the 
salvation of the Christian, which we 
sall conversion or renewal, and attri- 
bute to the same Spirit from which we 
receive our new life at baptism; and 
which we hold to be as necessary to 
the salvation of one who has fallen 
from his baptismal purity (and who 
hath not so fallen’) as we hold bap- 
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tismal regeneration to be, and as they 
hold their supposed regeneration.” 

There is one class of persons who 
may reap great benefit from these ad- 
mirable discourses; we especially mean 
young persons just completing their 
education, and those who are about 
to commence the study of theology. 
They will afford a due and sufhicient 
safeguard against the modern and un- 
ecclesiastical Opinions so prevalent in 
the present day. 


Mordecai and Esther ; or, the Saviour 
and his Church: affectionately pre- 
sented to the Ancient People of God. 
By the Rev. J. W. Nistock, D.D., 
Head Master of the London High 
School, and Sunday Afternoon Lec- 
turer at Pentonville Chapel. London : 
Nisbett and Co. 1837. Pp. 59. 


THe author “solemnly declares his 
full conviction, that the events re- 
corded in the Book of Esther are real 
events; that every thing therein con- 
tained is an historical fact, and actually 
occurred; and that the analogy, which 
he professes to trace, between the 
doings and sayings of Mordecai and 
Esther, and the dealings of Christ with 
his Church, so far from weakening the 
evidence of the truth of the events, 
supports and confirms the same.” 

So far so well: we would, however, 
enter our protest against the mode of 
allegorizing the Holy Scripture adopt- 
ed by Dr. Niblock, from the manitest 
tendency of the system to abuse; but 
as we have still weightier matters of 
complaint against his little work, we 
waive all such considerations, and go 
at once to our objections. 

In the Number of the ReEMEm- 
BRANCER for June 1836, our readers 
will find a charge of a very serious 
nature against the commentary of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, as inculcating nothing 
less than the heresy of Tritheism. To 
that we refer for the present work, 
which adopts the very same views. 
Our Lord is represented as being the 
Son of God, not by an eternal gene- 
ration, but only by a previous compact 
and agreement with the Almighty in 
reference to the plan of redemption. 
This view of the Hutchinsonians per- 


vades the whole work; and not- 
withstanding the excuse of seeking 
edification by such allegorizing modes 
of interpretation, we cannot pass over 
such a direct and anticatholic exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the ‘irinity. 

According to this plan, Ahasuerus 
represents God the Father; the se- 
cond person in the Holy Trinity is 
**the Mordecai of the Church;” 
Vashti represents the Jewish Church ; 
Fsther the Christian Church, taken 
from among the Gentiles. All this is 
very strange; but stranger stil that 
the author supposes three distinct 
devils. Haman typifies the Devil; 
Bigthan and Tuash typify Satan and 
Lucifer. The Lucifer of Isaiah is evi- 
dently the morning star, used as an 
emblem of Nebuchadnezzar; and we 
marvel greatly that the Ducter, who 
identifies Esther with the Atossa of 
the poet /Eschylus, should not have 
known that it was a mere vulgar error 
to esteem it asa name of Satan. 

The Doctor waxes warm in defence 
of Establishments, in commenting on 
chap. ix. 4. **Then ‘ the king Ahasue- 
rus laid a tribute upou the land, and 
upon the isles of the sea,’-—perhaps, 
for the support of the people of God, 
—(what will the enemies of an esta- 
blished and endowed church say to 
this?)’’ What the enemies of such a 
church may say, we do not inquire; 
but as friends of an established and 
endowed Church, we say in all sin- 
cerity, “ Non tali auzilio.” 


Thoughts on Religion: from a MS. of 
the year 1832. By AN UNDER- 
GRADUATE of Oxford. London; 
1887. J. Sampson. Pp. 73. 


Ir appears that the writer, having 
originally composed this very pleasing 
and elegant poem without any view to 
publication, has been persuaded at 
length to send it forth into the world, 
“in hope thatas simplicity of language 
has been much aimed at, it will find 
an easy admittance to the understand- 
ing, and root at least some passages of 
Holy Writ, some ‘faithful saying’ of 
Christ, deeper in the memory.” It is 
filled, indeed, with allusions and quo- 
tations from the inspired volume, and 
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we trust may thus serve to effect the 
purpose of the writer's piety. Hede- 
precates criticism iu a preface of such 
modesty and good taste, that we could 
hardly find itin our hearts to blame; but 
we can assure the writer, he needed not 
to have feared, as we have the pleasure 
of pronouncing his little work a very 
pleasing and useful one, and wish it, 
therefore, may become a_ favourite 
with the public. It is dedicated to the 
parishioners of Harmondsworth and 
West Drayton, Middlesex, to which 
parish the writer was formerly Curate. 


The Christian Church, as it stands 
distinguished from Popery and Pu- 
ritanism. By the Rev. Thomas 
GrirritH, A.M. Minister of Ram’s 
Chapel, Homerton. London: J. 
Burns. 1837. Pp. 315. 


Mr. Grirfitu and his friends are 
likely to be satisfied with this little 
volume; but they can hardly flatter 
themselves with the hope that either 
“ Papist” or “ Puritan” will be con- 
vinced by it. The human mind is 
strangely constituted, surely. Mr. 
Griffith may indulge in the most 
“‘ affectionate” and touching phrase- 
ology in his addresses and publications 
to the “dear readers” and “ christian 
iriends” of “ Ram’s chapel” congre- 
gregation ; and yet never suspect him- 
self to be in the least tinged with 
“ Puritanism.” And again, he may 
believe himself quite free from the 
spirit of Popery, while he transfers to 
individuals, what Papists give to the 
Pope. This cannot be helped: it is 
a free country that we live in, and it 
would be hard to insist on a man’s 
understanding his subject before he 
writes about it. Still this little book 
will do good, by circulating among an 
otherwise inaccessible class of readers. 
There is much in it that is good in it- 
self, and it may provoke the attention 
of its readers to the subjects it professes 
to handle. The spirit of the volume 
is the most objectionable thing about 
it; because the most contagious, and 
the least pardonable of its faults. It 
is, indeed, the very spirit of “ puritan- 
ism.” There is all the zeal, and false 
feeling, and bad taste, combined with 
much of the genuine religious tone of 


most puritan controversialists. But 
one point we cannot pass unnoticed. 
We hold that all trifling levities are 
unbecoming of the religious teacher. 
It is melancholy to think of the state 
of feeling which could allow any man 
to write pleasantries on so fearful an 
error as the Romish indulgences, and 
masses provided by the charity of the 
living for the welfare of the dead in 
purgatory; and yet Mr. Griffith, at 
p. 217, writes of a “sort of joint-stock 
companies for insurances against fire.” 
Such a spirit as this is by no means 
favourably ‘ distinguished from the 
spirit cf Popery, or the spirit of Pu- 
ritanism.” The sneer, the joke, and 
the overweening tone in one page of 
this book are strangely out of keeping 
with the earnest and solemn feelings 
of another, and the mistakes and as- 
sumptions ofa third. At some future 
time we trust that Mr. Griffith will 
wish such thoughtless pages as 208, 
209, &c. &c. unwritten. 

There is one very important point 
which Mr. Griffith has overlooked. In 
expounding the Nineteenth Article, 
which defines “the visible church,” 
he labours evidently with all his might 
to give it such a latitude of interpreta- 
tion, as to include the great body of 
the English Dissenters within that de- 
finition. Now,it is a point not exactly 
decided, how far the Article was 
originally intended to extend; it is 
evidently worded with a studied am- 
biguity. It mentions, also, the churches 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria, aud Antioch, 
and even the church of Rome; none 
of which certainly come up to the 
standard of Mr. Griffith, as having 
the pure word of God preached in 
them, and the sacraments duly admi- 
nistered in all essential points accord- 
ing to Christ's ordinance; nay, we 
almost doubt, whether Mr. Griffith 
would admit the church of Rome even 
to be called Christian. Here, there- 
fore, there is a contradiction between 
the Article and the elaborate exposi- 
tion of “the Minister of Ram’s 
chapel.” Even, bowever, if we admit 
that the foreiyn Protestant churches 
were intentionally included in the de- 
finition, it by no means follows that 
the English Dissenters can receive the 
benefit of this concession, At the 
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time of the first promulgation of this 
Article, they had no existence; and 
the Reformer certainly never allowed 
the name of churches to the wild adhe- 
rents of the Anabaptists, and the other 
few sects which sprung up out of the 
first outburst of the Reformation ; and 
when the Independents (who now re- 
joice in the name of Congregationalists) 
aftewards arose, the Church of Eng- 
land, and the foreign Protestant 
churches, treated them as mere secta- 
ries. The very most which can be 
conceded is, that the Article was in- 


tended to comprise under the name of 


“ the visible Church,” those commu- 
nities which were regularly organized 
according to the Episcopal or Pres- 
byterian models; and therefore none 
of the Reformers would have hesitated 
in unchurching the English Dissenters. 
The whole history of IJndependency 
clearly proves, that it was looked upon, 
by the whole body of the Protestant 
churches, as an impious inroad on dul 
organized churches, and as a mere wil- 
ful piece of sectarianism. We would, 
therefore, seriously advise the author 
to mend his argument in this point, as 
it is wofully in need of repair. 


The Young Christian's Glossary; a Se- 
lection from an unpublished MS. to 
be entitled, The Protestant School- 
boy's Glossary, for the Use of Gram- 
mar, National, and other Schools. 
By the Rev. CHARLES MACKENZIE, 
A.M. Heud Master of Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s Grammar School, Si. Olave, 
Southwark, and Vicar of St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate. Loudon : Simpkin and 
Marshali. Pp. 24. 

Tuis very judicious explanation of 
words, chiefly occurring in the Bible, 
Liturgy, and other Books of Religion, 
fully answers the purpose of a sound 
and orthodox definition of things, about 
which, we fear, much mischief arises, 
from the want of clear and definite 
meaning. Such words as hcresy and 
schism have, it is to be feared, lost 
their proper signification in these 
days ; and he who tries to bring them 
back to their original meaning deserves 
our warmest thanks. This Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has done, and we honour him for 
this seasonable attempt. We give one 
or two of his definitions. 


Catholic : a member of the universal 
church of Christ, but sometimes impro- 
perly applied to the members of the 
Romish Church, who ought,to be called 
Romanists, or Roman Catholics. 

Church: 1, The whole body of Chris- 
tians, as the catholic or universal church. 
2. The body of Christians in one parti- 
cular country, as the Church of England, 
a branch of the catholic church. 3. The 
building consecrated in each parish to 
the worship of God. 

Heresy, [Greek,] “choice: applied 
to choice of religious opinions, and ge- 
nerally used in a bad sense. 

Heretic: one who has adopted a 
heresy: one who differs from the 
catholic church. 

Schism, [Greek,] ‘‘ rent :’’ a division 
from the christian church without sufti- 
cient cause: a sin Genounced in scrip- 
ture. 1 Cor, i. 10, and xii. 12—2]. 
Eph. iv. 3, &c. 

We trust Mr, Mackenzie will publish 
the whole MS. from which he has now 
given us this very useful selection. 


The Schoolboy’s Manual; being an 
Appendix to a Greek Grammar, and 
conlaining some Account of Greece, 
Geographical and Historical. With 
a short Biographical Notice of the 
most IllustriousGrecian Philosophers, 
Heroes, Historians, Orators and 
Poems. For the Use of Schools. 
1836. London: Wix. Pp. 28. 

« MULTUM IN PARVo ” ought truly to 

be the motto of this little but most 

valuable publication. It is admirably 
adapted for superseding many of the 
larger, but less satisfactory Books for 

Schools, on the subjects enumerated in 

the title-page. The information is as 

accurate as it is varied; and yet con- 
densed into the smallest Hea space. 


A Sermon, preached before the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln and 
the Clergy, at the Triennial Visitation, 
at Cuiston, July 27,1837. By E. G. 
Marsu, M.A., Rector of Waltham. 
London: Seeley. 1837. Pp. 27. 

THE text of this very able Sermon is 

from 2 Tim, ii. 24—26. It was pub- 

lished by request of the Bishop and 

Clergy; and we must say, the request 

is not only complimentary to the 

preacher, but from the soundness and 
excellency of the Sermon, creditable 
to those who made it. 
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A SERMON ON BAPTISM. 
Rev. xx. 15. 


Whosoever was not found written in the book of life was cast into 
the lake of fire. 


You have, my brethren, often been addressed on the subject of baptism 
from this place. I feel satisfied, however, that this important subject has 
not been too often brought before you. Every part of the word of God 
needs to be impressed repeatedly upon usall. Why otherwise the ordinance 
of preaching ? All the great saving truths of the gospel are soon taught: 
whoever has attentively read the Church Catechism may know them 
all. Yet we all acknowledge the usefulness and the need of preaching. 
Why? Because these truths need to be explained, to be repeated, to 
be in a manner forced upon us,—to be kept continually before our eyes. 
There is great danger if we lose sight of any one of them. They must 
all be understood—they must all make a part of our religion, or it is 
no religion at all. And those which are least understood, will need 
to be oftenest treated from the pulpit. Now of all the great truths 
necessary to salvation there is none so little comprehended as the ne- 
cessity of the two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, In 
regard to the Lord’s Supper, who, my brethren, that looks at the prac- 
tice of Christians, would suppose that the Lord’s Supper was the 
necessary thing it really is? Who would suppose that these were 
the people who had been taught in their Catechism that the Lord’s 
Supper was “generally necessary to salvation?” in other words, that 
in all ordinary cases no Christian could go to heaven without this 
acknowledgment of his faith, and this saving communion of Christ’s 
grace? Can it be said that the treatment of this subject is uncalled 
for, while the greater number of those who profess Christ’s name are 
never seen at Christ’s table ?—while greater numbers profess that they 
do not come because they do not understand ?—while still greater 
numbers, unhappily, do not scruple to say that they do not come be- 
cause they are not fit ?—that is, either because they think they must 
come perfect as their Saviour himself, which is an impossibility: or 
because they do not hesitate to harden themselves in a state of unfit- 
ness to be called to their account; a state which can only go on 
increasing in danger from day to day. Who shall say, my brethren, 
while these things are; while this is the ignorance, the heedlessness, 
the indifference of professing Christians in a matter closely concerning 
their Saviour’s honour, and their own everlasting peace ; whoshall say,— 
it is time to cease repetitions about the Lord’s Supper? And in like 
manner, who shall say there is no need to preach on baptism, when 
this absolutely necessary sacrament is so little understood ? How many 
parents only bring their children to baptism lest they should die, as they 
say, “‘ without a name!” As if the name had any thing to do with 
the baptism! Oras if the child’s name had in truth any connexion 
with his enrolment in the kingdom of heaven! Till this error is utterly 
rooted out, it cannot be too late again and again to bring the great 
subject of baptism before a christian congregation. ‘Till this great and 
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fatal mistake is utterly done away, “ precept must be upon precept, 
precept upon precept, line upon line, line upon line, here a little, and 
there a little."* And a circumstance has now taken place which we 
may consider in a manner providential, as it almost makes it neces- 
sary for every one to see the great difference between christian 
baptism and merely giving a name. The law of the land has intro- 
duced a new way of registration. It is a way which no person what- 
ever is obliged to follow, though he may follow it if he pleases. It is 
to register a child when born. If he chooses to do this, and if he 
chooses to give his child a name at the same time, he can. But he 
need not. ‘The registers of the Church are as much open to him as ever. 
However, if he chooses to register his child before it is baptized, and 
if he chooses to give it a name, he can. But what then? A heathen 
could do the same. This is not baptism—the child is not in the church 
of Christ—the law of the land cannot make or unmake the terms of ad- 
mission to the kingdom of heaven. The registration of a name has nothing 
to do with that. ‘Vhe child must be brought for baptism to the minister 
of Christ. This is an authority which no human laws or constitutions 
can give. It was given by Christ to his ministers when he said, ** Go 
ye into all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost; and lo I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.”+ Accordingly, my brethren, and this is 
worthy your particular attention, no child who has not been baptized will 
have christian burial, whether its name be in the register of births or not. 
No register can put an unbaptized child in the church of Christ, and 
therefore no register can give any claim to christian burial. Thus the 
new law providentially shows that there is a great difference between 
baptizing and giving a name. It is true that it has been the custom 
always to give the name at baptism ; it is a custom which has prevailed 
from the purest ages of the Church, and Christians will do well to keep 
it up, for the new law does not forbid it. It is well to connect our 
very names with God’s house and service. _It is well like our blessed 
Saviour to receive our name in the house of God. It is well to 
remember, when we write our names, or when we hear ourselves 
addressed by them, that we have been brought to Christ in our earliest 
infancy and dedicated to his service. But though we shall do well to 
name our children at baptism, yet we may learn from the new law that 
the name is no part of baptism, since it may be given without baptism ; 
and that the name is of no importance by itself, as it gives no title to 
christian burial. 

And now, my brethren, to state briefly what baptism is. It is the 
appointment of Christ, whereby we become members of his body the 
Church. No man is born a member of Christ. None are in the regis- 
try of the book of life by nature. Christians are by nature the children 
of wrath, even as others;{ and to be children of God’s love, we must 
be members of his beloved Son. ‘‘ Without me,” he says, “ye can do 
nothing.”§ Unless we are in him we have no interest, no place in 
heaven. I am not speaking here of the heathen, who have never had 
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the gospel preached to them. ‘They “ having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves.”* J'hey never will be set in the day of judgment on 
the same footing with those who have heard the message of the gospel. 
But with regard to all who live where the gospel has been preached, 
the case is quite clear. ‘The message of our Lord to his ministers is, 
‘“* Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature : 
he that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ; and he that believeth 
not shall be damned.’’*} Such are the terms on which the gospel is 
preached wherever it is preached faithfully, and as Christ first delivered 
it. Who shall set those terms aside? Neither the laws of nations, 
nor the opinions of private men. It is well for poor insects like our- 
selves to sit in judgment on the ways of the Most High, and think we 
can teach him how to save us in better ways than those of his own 
appointment. It is well for us to say we see no need of baptism: it is 
well for us to talk of ‘‘ water baptism,” and to cast contempt upon 
what Christ has appointed, nay, what he himself submitted to that 
he might fulfil all righteousness. But where is the man who will be 
bold enough to alter his Saviour’s own words? Who is he who will take 
his Bible, and instead of reading “‘ he that believeth AnD 18 BAPTIZED Shall 
be saved,” will dare to alter them to he that believeth shall be saved ? 
When our Lord says, ‘‘ Except a man be born or water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,” let us see the hand 
who will dare to strike out those words ‘‘of mater.” When we read, 
“ Repent AND BE BAPTIZED every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost,”§ where is he who will Jeave out half that text and read, 
Repent, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost? ‘This is the 
true way of dealing with these audacious opposers of Scripture. Let 
them come to the point at once. If they despise Christ’s words, let 
them strike them out of their Bibles—for there is no more sin in 
striking them out than in despising them, It is written, “If any man 
shall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall 
take away his part out of the book of life ;”|| and “ whoso despiseth 
the word shall be destroyed," is the language of Scripture; and 
nothing stronger than that can be said. But if they dread the curse 
which the Scripture threatens against all who take away from his words, 
and against all who despise them, let them give over this profane 
course, and let them submit at once to acknowledge that God’s wisdom 
is better than their folly—or if they will have it in the bold language of 
the Holy Spirit himself, “ the foolishness of God is wiser than men,’’**— 
that is, those doctrines and those commands of God which are least 
understood, and which are foolishness to the natural man, are better 
suited to our cases and our needs than the best that can be done by the 
wisest of us, after they have done their wisest. 

But then it is said, this is undervaluing faith and holiness and right- 
eousness, and making baptism every thing. But why so, my brethren ? 
It is only saying that we must not treat the Bible as we please, but take 
it as we find it, and submit to it as we find it. No man that does this 
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is in danger of undervaluing faith or holiness or righteousness. ‘‘ He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” We do not alter Christ's 
words. We do not take out belief, any more than baptism. Undoubt- 
edly, my brethren, if you would be saved, you must believe. Un- 
doubtedly you must believe that Christ shed his blood to save your 
souls; undoubtedly you must believe that he rose again for your justi- 
fication; undoubtedly you must believe that he now sitteth at the 
right hand of God, where he ever liveth to make intercession for us ; 
undoubtedly you must believe that from thence he will come again to 
judge the living and the dead out of those things which are written in 
the books,* according to their works. And if you believe these things, 
you will live as they who are preparing every day for the coming of 
this all-important trial. You will be earnest in your prayers for the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, which alone can enable you to perform this 
great work. You will be diligent in the use of all appointed ordinances, 
and earnest both to receive and to do whatever you find commanded in 
the only authority, the book of God. This is what is meant by belief. 
And we would only listen in awe to the conclusion of Christ’s solemn 
words, ‘‘ he that believeth not shall be damned.” Our Lord nowhere 
says that baptism shall save them that believe not. No—* the unbe- 
lieving,” he expressly says, in the book of Revelation, “shall have 
their part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone; which is 
the second death.”’+ And who are ‘the unbelieving ?” Not surely those 
only who deny Christ in words, but these also who “ profess that they 
know God, but in works deny him, being abominable and disobedient, 
and unto every good work reprobate.”{ No baptism will save such as 
these. It may have placed them in the book of life, but the Lord will 
blot them out of his book. He that believeth not (no exception for 
the baptized unbeliever) shall be damned. “If a man abide not in 
me,” says our Lord, “ he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; 
and men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned.” 
“Every branch in me that beareth not fruit” the Father ‘‘ taketh 
away.”§ We may be in Christ, as by baptism we are, and yet by sin 
we lose the inheritance of his kingdom. 

We do not then, my brethren, place baptism in the room of faith, 
or of holiness, or of righteousness, or any thing of the kind, We 
know that without these things no man shall see the Lord. We would 
place baptism where Christ himself has placed it; and that is, at the 
entrance to his church. Would you, my brethren, have your children 
members of him? Do you desire to have their names on that best of 
registers, the book of life? Do you wish to give them a claim to his 
grace in the manner which his wisdom has chosen and appointed ? 
Then bring them to baptism; and be assured that the prayers which 
you there offer in performing the will of God, must be acceptable to 
him, and that he will not be wanting to the honour and efficiency of 
his own appointments. 

And now, my brethren, having again called your attention to the 
nature and importance of baptism, let me carry you on further to other 
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duties. In earthly registers, a name once entered remains. Not so, 
however, in the registry of heaven. ‘‘ Whosoever hath sinned against 
me,” says God to Moses, “ him will I blot out of my book.”* A name 
may then be in the book of life which is afterwards blotted out through 
sin. In baptizing your children, you have done a part of your duty ,—but 
only a part. It will have been to little purpose to put their names in 
the book of life, if you do not do your best to keep them there. The 
text tells you the dreadful consequence of those whose names abide 
not in the book of life when the books are opened at the judgment. 
“Whosoever was not found written in the book of life was cast into 
the lake of fire.” Would you bear, my brethren, to see this dreadful 
consequence attending your children? What would be your feelings 
did you see your beloved children in flames? What would be your 
distraction to see the offspring of your love die after a few hours of 
agony ? And yet who shall compare this with “everlasting burnings ?”’} 
What parent’s heart shall ever endure to see his children cast into that 
lake of fire, “ where their worm dicth not and the fire is not quenched ?”’t 
And if, my brethren, they come to such an end through your fault, 
you will have to endure the dreadful afiliction of their curses —wretched- 
ness scarcely supportable—but which you must support through all 
eternity, and which will come upon your heads in everlasting vengeance ! 
Risk not, my brethren, things so dreadful,—for your children’s sakes, 
for your own sakes,—for your Saviour’s sake, who endured so much 
that your souls might live for ever. Cherish and advance the grace 
implanted in the tender hearts of your children at their baptism. Let 
your example, my brethren, teach them, and the best teaching it will 
be, how to walk and to please God. How shall you correct them for 
profane and idle language, when they hear you swear, or use profligate 
talk? How shall you punish them for idling away the Sabbath, when 
they see you neglecting the morning service always, and the evening 
service often? When you teach them both by example and command 
that they are not to come to church unless they can dress themselves 
quite so well as you think right? How shall the gospel prevail from 
the lips of a drunkard or a defrauder? But example is not all. The 
example of Eli was good, but his sons nevertheless made themselves 
vile, and yet he restrained them not. Restrain your children, my 
brethren, from evil, aud teach them good. ‘Think of the mighty advan- 
tages you possess in a Sunday School alone, and secure them. But 
at least provide for their learning, and practically understanding, their 
Catechism. ‘here is nothing in the Catechism but what it is necessary 
that every Christian should know. And when I speak of a practical 
understanding, I would be understood to mean a practical training in 
all its truths; they should be taught their duty to God and their 
neighbour by practice—trained to daily prayer—to daily labour —to 
daily knowledge of their Bible. See what the Baptismal Service says 
to godfathers and godmothers; and what it says to them it says to 
parents. It tells you to bring up children “to lead a godly and a 
christian life; remembering always that baptism doth represent unto 
us our profession; which is to follow the example of our Saviour 
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Christ and be made like unto him; that as he died, and rose again 
for us, so should we, who are baptized, die from sin, and rise again unto 
righteousness ; continually mortifying all our evil and corrupt affections 
and daily proceeding in all virtue and godliness of living.” If you do 
these things, my brethren, you may confidently hope that your children 
will continue in the same holy and blessed registry of the book of life : 
but at least, my brethren, you will have the great and important com- 
fort that you have done your utmost,—a comfort which will descend 
upon your souls in showers of everlasting blessing. Yours shall be the 
promise, ‘‘ He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment; and / will not blot out his name out of the book of life, but 


I will confess his name before my Father and before his angels.’”’* 
H. T. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
DEFECTS OF OUR PRESENT ECCLESIASTICAL SYSTEM, AND 
THEIR REMEDIES. 

Sir,—Every one must admit the present to be a very important crisis 
for the Church established in this kingdom. Happily, the various 
plans, under the specious name of Reforms, with which the Church was 
menaced under the first ferment occasioned by the Reform Bill, have 
been delayed by circumstances, till we may hope the question of eccle- 
siastieal remedies for existing defects will be carried on in a far different 
temper from that with which it was at one time likely to have been 
treated. For the opinions of the writer, I am aware you do not wish to 
hold yourself responsible ; and I feel, on that account, a still greater 
sense of the extreme delicacy of the question, and a more heavy respon- 
sibility on my own part; and trust that the confidence and liberality 
with which, at such a time as this, you consent to grant me the vehicle 
of the Rememprancer for publishing my views, will not be found mis- 
placed. 

Before I proceed to propound my own opinions, | cannot but revert to 
what actually has already been done by Parliament, and to the plans pro- 
posed for the future by authority. I would ask, Has not the spirit of those 
alterations been one which the sincere friends cf the Church ought to 
deprecate? And yet, Lords Grey and Stanley were doubtless sincere 
in their wishes to uphold the Establishment ; and it arose, therefore, 
from want of due consideration, rather than from a desire of innovation, 
or any sinister design against the Church, that they adopted those 
violent means of suppressing Bishoprics, and erecting the Board of 
National Education in Ireland, and various other measures also regard- 
ing the English Church, which no sincere friend of religion can approve. 
In these plans, too, the Conservative party, and even the dignitaries of 
the Establishment, acquiesced far too easily. With every respect for the 
Conservative party, I still fear they look too much at the civil effects of 
the Church, and treat it rather as one of the great institutions of the 
Monarchy, than at the ecclesiastical bearings of the question. But if 
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the Church really is to be useful in a civil capacity, it should ever be 
borne in mind, that it is only by the sanctions which belong to it, as a 
divine institution, that it can bring about the ends aimed at ; and every 
speech which is uttered in Parliament, and every piece of legislation 
which has a tendency to bring it down to the level of the other institu- 
tions of the State, which are of mere human origin, or arise from national 
expediency, defeat the very object which is desired to be promoted. In 
short, if the Church is to be even politically and nationally useful, it 
can only be brought about by treating it as a Church, that is, as a divine 
institution, and not as a mere engine of State policy. On this painful 
part of the question I will, however, say no more than that I have, in 
these few sentences, hinted at the real cause which has hitherto rendered 
the agitation of ecclesiastical changes truly dangerous, and caused the 
measures even of her friends to have completely failed in their objects. 

The revival of the dormant powers of Convocation is one of the most 
prominent features of ecclesiastical change ; and now that it has been 
brought before the legislature by a formal motion, and lately been urged 
by a large and influential body of the Clergy in the Diocese of Exeter, 
it can no longer be passed over, as it has hitherto been, by its oppo- 
nents, in studied silence. Accordingly, it has been combated with 
various arguments—but with little skill. To hear its opponents, one 
would suppose that it was intended to set up a rival to the legislature ; 
to establish a system of ecclesiastical tyranny and Papal supremacy ; to 
throw the whole Church into a scene of feud and religious animosities : 
and even a gentle hint or two have been hazarded, as to a possible 
intention of annoying and persecuting the Dissenters. ‘The very persons 
who talk thus are those who are very loud in praising the economical 
Establishment of Scotland at the expense of the Prelatical Church of 
England ; yet that Establishment has its General Assembly, and affords 
a proof that such a body may exist in full activity, even in a country 
far more bitterly torn by religious sects and parties than England, with- 
out any such fearful consequences. The English Clergy are surely not 
inferior in any point to those of Scotland ; and it is a libel on them to 
suppose that they would pervert such a privilege, if conceded, more than 
those of the Northern Establishment. 

It must surely be admitted that, without trenching at all on civil 
matters, there are a variety of questions deeply affecting the Church in 
its efficiency, which none but such a body can rightly deal with. Many 
of the most important rules and canons of the Church were made for, 
and contemplated, a totally different state of society from the present : 
adapting them to present use is a very important work, which requires 
the existence of such a body. 

The preparation of a code of discipline for the Clergy, with the ques- 
tion, how far, and by what means it might be desirable to extend it over 
the laity ; the general and professional education of the Clergy ; the 
mode of admission to holy orders (the present system of titles being 
notoriously fraught with many inconveniences) ; the best means of 
extending the Church in our colonial possessions, and of increasing her 
efficiency at home ; what means might be adopted for reconverting the 
Dissenters back to the Church (and Iam persuaded that if the work were 
seriously attempted in the right spirit, it would meet with no ordinary 
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success) ; here, surely, is work enough to employ such a body, and 
objects of sufficient importance to render its existence desirable. On 
the part of the objectors, however, one main reason, I feel no doubt, 
arises from the fear of any attempts at enforcing a greater uniformity on 
certain doctrines ; and, although my opinion may on this point be the 
strongest argument with the majority for not reviving Convocation, 
yet I cannot in fairness withhold it. It is a fact which cannot be denied, 
that there have long been two views taken of the Seventeenth Article of 
our Church, which, for convenience’ sake, I shall call the Arminian and 
Calvinistic interpretations. I admit that these terms are not strictly 
applicable, but they denote a sufficient approximation to what I mean. 
Whilst there is a very great uniformity of opinion on all the leading 
doctrines of the Gospel among the Clergy, on this and kindred points, 
a portion,—I believe a very small portion,—adopt the Cal vinistic view ; 
and as such views are almost sure to produce a very striking effect on 
the style and topics of the pulpit, this difference of opinion is thereby 
brought more prominently forward, and even assumes the appearance of 
being much greater than it is in reality, in these days when Preaching 
has become (as many think) far too prominent a part of the public ser- 
vice. Perhaps it would be wrong to require a minute uniformity on 
these points ; but still, l apprehend, there can be no doubt that preachers 
ought to be restrained from holding forth the dogmas of Calvinism in 
their more harsh and revolting forms, of which from time to time we 
find instances in our pulpits, and of which the metropolis at this present 
time can produce one egregious example. It would be harsh, indeed, 
to make any rules on the subject which should be retrospective ; but 
there could be no hardship in imposing some restraints on fulure candi- 
dates for holy orders. Some persons may think that such a plan would 
be injudicious, as it is desirable to have the pale of the Churzh as wide 
as possible; but, in truth, these differences are a real source of weak- 
ness; they defeat the very end of a rightly ordered Church, which is to 
hold up a uniform standard of doctrine ; they afford endless causes of 
mutual jealousy and dislike among the Clergy, and give to Infidels and 
Dissenters an occasion of attack. In the recent controversies on the 
question of an Establishment, the Church has been ably defended, on 
the ground of her holding up a uniform and consistent standard of reli- 
gion among the ever-varying changes and wild opinions of contending 
sects. It is marvellous with what frequency the retort has been made, 
that there is as much diversity in the Church as among the Dissenters : 
no doubt this retort is unfair, inasmuch as it relates to points not neces- 
sarily fundamental, and even in these points is not true to the extent 
assumed. The injury, however, inflicted on the Church by this over- 
indulgence of perhaps one or two hundred preachers is far greater than 
she could sustain (to put the matter on no higher ground) by the loss of 
the few hearers who would always hanker after the strong doctrines of 
Geneva. The example of the Church of Rome in suppressing Jansenism, 
and of the Wesleyan Methodists in taking a bold stand on the anti-Cal- 
vinistic side, show how soon and easily the first inconveniences may be 
got over, and the benefits of that peace and internal harmony which 
result from having got rid of these, which, if not the most important, 
are the most troublesome and interminable of controversies. I am 
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convinced that this leaving of what may be called the Calvinistic con- 
troversy open, is the most fruitful cause of the internal differences and 
jealousies within the Church itself, and the main source of its weakness 
towards ‘‘ them that are without.” 

The necessity, then, of some public body within the Church for the 
above purposes, and the numerous other ends (all essential to her due 
efficiency) which can be adequately secured only by these means, is 
surely sufficiently apparent ; but the question presents itself, Whether 
Convocation be the best means of effecting these ends? Whether it be 
the public body wanted to watch over and legislate for the Church ? 
Convocation, be it remembered, is simply the representative of one 
province only, that of Canterbury ; it was in its origin, almost, if not 
entirely, political, having been assembled for the mere taxation of the 
Clergy ; and if it, by degrees, acquired the privilege of legislating for 
the Church, it was rather by an assumption of its own, or by sufferance 
of others, than by any valid right ; add to all which, the extremely 
undefined relations of the two Houses to each other, and the sure results 
of frequent collisions. It truly would be unfair to imagine that the 
same feuds and animosities by which the Convocations were torn, from 
the Revolution of 1688 to the time of their final desuetude, would again 


prevail, as they were then the results of the peculiar circumstances of 


the times ; and strange, indeed, would it have been, if the feelings with 
which the whole of society was deeply agitated should not have found 
their way thither. The General Assembly of the Scotch has at different 
times exhibited far more ferment, and been the scene of far greater and 
more outrageous proceedings, than ever were exhibited within the two 
Houses of Convocation ; and yet experience shows that time, and the 
progress of events, have sobered it down into a very peaceable and 
useful body. A revived Convocation would doubtless exhibit the same 
features of improvement; but still, from what has been said, it may 
well be doubted whether the semi-political body of Convocation consti- 
tutes such an assembly for the internal management of the Church, as 
the times demand. I fear not; and that we must look for a remedy to 
existing defects and inconveniences in a body of a character more purely 
and simply ecclesiastical , such, for instance, as a General Synod of the 
whole United Church of England and Ireland. 

Tt has been attempted by Government to supply the place of such a 
body by the appointment of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 1 suppose 
the notoriety of the fact that this Commission has failed to conciliate the 
good opinion either of the Clergy or Laity, or indeed of any great party 
or section in the State, will be a suflicient reason for alluding to it, 
without the least disrespect to the exalted individuals who compose it. 
The truth is, the fault is not theirs; in the existing state of things, no 
ameliorations in our ecclesiastical system can be carried into effect, with 
any prospect of general satisfaction, unless after mature deliberation and 
free approval by the great body of the Church herself, fairly assembled 
by some means or other for the purpose. The secret and irresponsible 
proceedings of a Commission, appointed, as such a body must be, by 
the influence of Government, will always be looked on with distrust and 
suspicion, their motives arraigned, and their decisions misunderstood 
and misrepresented, however exalted the character, and unexceptionable 
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in themselves may be the recommendations, of the individuals composing 
it. All these points are fully borne out by what has already occurred, 
and ought to convince our civil and ecclesiastical rulers that the same 
publicity and responsibility which are thought so essential to the due 
administration of the State are equally essential for that of the Church. 

I would not, then, by any means deem a General Synod complete, if it 
included only the Clergy ; the laity should possess a fair share of the repre- 
sentation of the Church. By the existing practice of Convocation, laymen 
are admitted as Proctors in the Lower House ; and in the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
the House of Deputies consists of the representatives of the laity as 
well as of those sent by the Clergy ; and supposing the office of church- 
wardens somewhat differently constituted, and rendered more dignified 
and strictly ecclesiastical in its character, the election of deputies on 
behalf of the laity of the Church of England might with great propriety 
be consigned to them. As the results of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
show that it would be extremely injudicious for the Bishops alone to act 
without the counsel and concurrence of the Clergy ; so, in the present 
state of society, it would be impossible for any assembly of the Church 
to command the public veneration, and attain that share of salutary 
influence which might enable it to legislate with due effect, if the Clergy 
alone were to bear the whole burden of the work. The form of such a 
General Synod, and the relations of the House of Deputies (lay and 
clerical) to the other House of Bishops might be so ordered, that the 
dignity and divine rights of the Episcopal College in the government of 
the Church should be preserved inviolate ; the right of initiating mea- 
sures, or at least of a veto, being lodged with the latter, so that the 
Lower House should stand merely in the relation of a Council to them, 
but by no means possess an equal and co-ordinate right of legislation (a 
very weighty argument often urged against Convocation, as too much 
derogating from Episcopacy as of divine institution) ; whilst the Royal 
prerogative might be sufficiently secured by the power of a veto on all 
measures, previously to their obtaining the public authority of canons. 
I am unable to say whether, even at present, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as metropolitan, has not a right to assemble such a General Synod, 
without waiting for any further authority; at any rate, the legislation 
necessary to remove any legal impediments to it, if any such really do 
exist, would seem far less difficult than such a revival of Convocation, 
and such alterations in its constitution, as the exigencies of the case 
demand. That each Bishop in his own diocese has the power of sum- 
moning a Diocesan Synod on his own single authority is indisputable ; 
for the saintly Wilson (during the middle of the last century) actually 
summoned such a Synod for the diocese of Sodor and Man, and used 
it for the purposes of enforcing a judicious system of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. 

Among the numerous ameliorations of our ecclesiastical system which 
have been proposed, the condition of our country market-towns has been 
totally overlooked ; and yet I knowno part of that system which needs 
more attention, or where improvement might be more easily effected. 
And when we consider the vast importance of these towns, from the 
influence which they possess over the legislature, by their frequent 
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possession of the right of sending members to Parliament ; their central 
situation in the respect of the surrounding country ; and their present 
state, that they are generally the very hot-beds of Radicalism and Dis- 
sent; the necessity of some attempt at their improvement, both religious, 
moral, and political, will be at once evident. And moreover, when we 
think of the state of our crowded manufacturing districts, and the very 
distant prospect of ever penetrating their dense and festering masses 
with that light of civilization and Christianity, in total disregard of which 
they have been too long permitted to grow up,—a destitution which 
even the voluntary system, with all its boastings, has not remedied,—and 
the comparative ease with which the defects of our social and ecclesias- 
tical system may be remedied in the market-towns situated in the midst 
of the agricultural parts of the country, and in some sort a counterpoise 
to the dangers which may arise from the state of the manufacturing 
districts be thereby raised up: these seem certainly strong motives for 
no longer confining our attention solely to the latter. The good which 
is easy of attainment ought not to be entirely sacrificed to gigantic plans 
of vast difficulty, and of very uncertain success. 

These towns generally possess very desirable means for promoting the 
social and religious good of the people, such as endowed schools, hos- 
pitals, various charitable institutions, and /arge and magnificent churches, 
which are even yet not outgrown by the increasing numbers of the 
population. Yet, whilst the importance of such places demands that the 
Church should be placed in a state of the greatest efficiency in them, the 
miserable endowment of the Cure prevents all fair possibility of so 
desirable an event. The larger incomes attached to the livings in rural 
parishes naturally attract the greatest talent and efficiency where they 
are comparatively of less value, and condemns the most importani places, 
from the poverty of the income to the services of a single Clergyman, 
whose labours, from the overwhelming demands upon them, cannot but 
be less efficient than desirable, if not even completely inadequate ; and 
the means of doing good resulting from a fair income, and the respect 
which in our state of society usually attends on external appearances 
and the decencies of life, are withheld from the man whose situation 
most imperatively needs them. 


—<— 


EXTRACTS FROM BISHOP DANIEL WILSON’S CHARGE, 
Delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Bombay, in December, 1835. 


In this archdeaconry, the first topic which forces itself on our atten- 
tion, is the inadequate number of Clergy for our widely scattered and 
increasing christian population. Of the fifteen chaplains allowed us by 
the Honourable Company, ten or eleven only are in the field of labour. 
These are stationed, as you are aware, at the places of greatest moment. 
. . . « « This is well: but how desolate are the numerous other places, 
where our christian brethren are equally found, and in some of them in 
almost equal numbers! Why are seven or eight stations to be destitute 
of the ordinances of religion? . . . . . to say nothing of eight or nine 
smaller places, where from ten to twenty Christians dwell ;—nothing of 
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the Indian navy, where two hundred and fifty of our brethren are found ; 
—nor of Aurungabad, in the Nizam’s territories, where nearly a hundred 
are stationed. But wherefore, I ask, is it that these six or seven 
hundred civil and military servants of the Honourable Company, or 
rather this thousand,—for such is the probable amount, including the 
Indo-Britons, employed as draftsmen, writers, and assistants under 
various names,—are unprovided with spiritual succour? What have 
they done to incur this interdiction, whilst they are sacrificing equally 
with others their time, and labour, and health, and family comforts, and 
their very lives, for the service of India? The truth is, that instead of 
fifteen, we require at least twenty-five chaplains for this residency, so 
as to allow twenty on an average to be present for duty. . ... +. The 
importance of providing the civil and military servants of the Honour- 
able Company and their christian dependents, however subdivided, with 
the means of religious and moral comfort and instruction, is more than 
I can express. We are apt to think of their numbers abstractedly, and 
compare them with those at home. But the difference is immense. 
A flock of twenty or thirty in India is often of more relative value than 
one of ten or twenty times the number in England. At home, parishes 
adjoin each other. A christian population sustains christian habits. 
The eyes of parents and friends are on the principles and conduct of the 
young. Out of a considerable congregation, not more than one or two 
individuals, perhaps, are ever called to public stations, These are gra- 
dually trained to them in their own country, without any extraordinary 
exposure to temptation; thousands, in more or less elevated public 
situations, being close at hand. There is no necessary solitude, no 
banishment, and no hazard of disease and death, beyond that which is 
common to man. But in India, our flocks, however numerically small, 
are chiefly composed of those who are to be public characters; com- 
missioners, magistrates, collectors, judges, political agents, residents at 
foreign courts,—persons whose principles and conduct immediately 
affect thousands and millions of the native population. They come out 
in early life. They are prematurely removed from the control of parents 
and friends. They are thrown suddenly and before their religious prin- 
ciples and habits are fixed, into circumstances of the greatest temptation. 
All around tends to seduce them into indifference, sensuality, and secret 
unbelief. They are alone. They are banished. They have none to 
advise or check them. They are exposed under a tropical sun to sudden 
sickness and death. To place such bodies of men in excommunication, 
as it were, from the christian fold; to abandon them to the influence of 
Oriental society ; to render impossible the due observation of the Sab- 
bath, and attendance on the public worship of God; to leave them 
without a single minister of religion to call them to repentance and 
salvation, and inculcate christian holiness during life; or to hold up a 
crucified Redeemer to the eye of penitence at the invasion of disease, 
and the instant menaces of death,—all this is to fail in our first duties 
towards those dependent on us; it is to dig up the foundations of con- 
science and the fear of God, on which all the most effectual motives of 
duty repose ; it is to expose them to the certain peril of dishonouring 
the christian name, and discharging most imperfectly their civil and 
military obligations. —(Pp. 4—8.) 
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One great step to insure efficiency, is the subdivision of the diocese 
of Calcutta, and the appointment in each presidency of the chief pastors 
and overseers which the constitution of our Church requires, and by 
whose superintendence and counsels and prayers the Divine grace will, 
we trust, be in some measure conveyed, as it was in the early ages of 
the church, in proportion to the more adequate number of ministers, 
to the flocks under their care. Nor is it a small advantage that our 
Established Church, when complete in its orders of ministers, and 
enlarged to the demands of our christian population in each diocese, 
will present, for the first time, to the eyes of the observant heathens 
and Mohammedans, Christianity in its becoming beauty. We shall show 
that we have a religion. We shall convince them that we are not the 
atheistical, irreligious race which they have long suspected us to be. We 
shall demonstrate that we indeed believe in that Divine revelation for 
the direction of our faith and worship, and act upon those divine com- 
mands, which we profess to have received from the one living and true 
God. The heathen and Mussulmans are well known to despise those 
who have no religious institutions themselves, just in proportion as they 
are jealous of interference in their own superstitions. Their respect for 
the British nation has naturally, therefore, already increased from the 
decided happy, though yet very partial approaches to a due ecclesias- 
tical establishment which we have made; and it will be yet further 
augmented, as we proceed in this consistent and reasonable, and only 
reasonable, course.— (Pp. 12, 13.) 

With respect to the discharge of all the offices of religion, in strict 
accordance with the rubrics and canons of the Church, I need not add 
any thing to what I stated in my former Charge. In a new diocese, 
especially, there is but one course for all of us—consistency. If every 
clergyman is to act in things indifferent on his private judgment, we 
are all afloat; the principle of a church establishment is given up; we 
become independent one of another, and our ordination vows are aban- 
doned. There can be but one rule, one canon, one order, that of our 
reformed apostolical Church, as laid down in her book of Common Prayer. 
And allow me to say, that if we once begin to yield to this and that 
temporary inconvenience, the vagrancy of the human mind will know 
no limit. Happy the clergyman and flock, who enter the most cordially 
into the adequate and edifying and spiritual means of grace already 
provided for them; and who bestow their undivided attention on the 
great commanding concerns of faith and holiness. —(Pp. 15, 16.) 

Visit To THe Syrian Cnurcnes.—I found many things, undoubt- 
edly, amongst them, which a better education of the clergy, and advances 
in scriptural knowledge and real primitive antiquity, will remove. On 
the subject of the sacraments, and in their liturgical offices, many 
expressions and usages occur, which Protestants account, and justly 
account, erroneous and superstitious. When I was present at the 
celebration of their public worship, I was much distressed; and was 
ready to conclude they differed little in fact from the Church of Rome. 
But, so far as I can judge, the case is not so: they are far, very far, 
from symbolizing with the Church of Rome. They still reject, after 
three centuries of chicane and persecution, the supremacy of the Pope. 
They still acknowledge the supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
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They hold no traditions as of co-ordinate rank with the Scriptures, and 
necessary to their just interpretation. They allow them to be trans- 
lated without notes, and read freely by the people. They object not to 
prayers in a known tongue. They do not receive the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. They do not hold, as a church, transubstantiation, 
or the doctrine of the real presence, or purgatory, in the sense of the 
Church of Rome, whatever individuals may do.* They donot deny 
the cup to the laity. They enforce not the celibacy of the clergy. 
They allow not the use of images in churches. They admit all orthodox 
churches to be branches of Christ’s holy catholic church, and within the 
pale of salvation. The numerous errors and superstitions which have 
crept into their liturgies and services, are not drawn up into articles of 
faith, and fixed immovably by general councils. They still hold, as a 
church, the canons of the first Council of Nice only, which at their 
ordination their presbyters engage to observe. I trust we may, there- 
fore, say of them, that, however large may be the admixture of super- 
stitions, they have, as a church, “‘ kept Christ’s word, and not denied 
his name.” 

It is only wonderful, indeed, considering their long total exclusion 
from more enlightened christian communities; the subjugation of the 
larger part of their brethren, under Archbishop Menézes, to the Roman 
yoke, from which they themselves escaped only by miracle, as it were, 
after a struggle of sixty years ;} the destruction of their libraries, and 
consequent want of an educated clergy; and the short time they have 
been in communication with the British power,—it is only wonderful 
that they have retained so much of scriptural truth, and present so 
striking and favourable a contrast, as they confessedly do, not only to 
the heathen, but to the Roman-catholic Syrians around them. 

I confess I was greatly affected with all I saw. I could not avoid 
comparing their doctrine, discipline, and usages with the first histories 
of the christian church. The subject seemed to me full of instruction, 
consolation, warning, in various ways; and it is for these ends I have 
thought myself at liberty to give you this account of my visit, though 
it has compelled me to speak so much of my individual proceedings, 
for which I crave your forgiveness. 

(1.) Here, reverend brethren, is an ancient church, from the days of 
the apostles, preserved for sixteen or seventeen centuries, amidst sur- 
rounding idolatry; knowing nothing of the pretended supremacy of 
Rome, nor of her peculiar dogmas; but standing a witness, in addition 
to the primitive churches in Haute Dauphiné { and the valleys of Pied- 
mont, to the pure gospel of Christ, and thus demonstrating the compa- 
rative novelty of the superstitious doctrines and usages, and indeed of 
all the assumptions of the church and court of Rome ; a testimony, in a 
day like the present, of no little value. 





* There are many opinions and practices afloat tending to superstition, both con- 
cerning the Eucharist and prayers for the departed. Possibly further inquiries, and 
a better acquaintance with their language and their numerous liturgies, may cast 
more light on the subject. It was in November, 1835, that I made my visit. 

+ On the conquest of Cochin by the Dutch, in 1663, 

{ For the accounts of which we are so much indebted to Mr. Prebendary Gilly. 
Is it improper in me to solicit his attention next to the history of the Christians of 
St. Thomas ? 
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(2.) Nor is it a point of small moment, that these ancient churches 
confirm us in our belief of the apostolical origin of our episcopal plat- 
form of church-government ; and display the wisdom of our reformers 
in retaining, as no other protestant communion has retained, that beauti- 
ful system of order and edification as it existed in the apostolical age. 
We may be assured that the polity of our National Church, after an 
example of such extraordinary success, is not ill adapted to the feeble, 
prostrate mind of India. 

(3.) The value of liturgies in securing some knowledge of the great 
doctrines of the fall, the Holy Trinity, redemption, the atonement of 
Christ, his Deity of very God of very God ;* the person and operations 
of the Holy Spirit, love to God and man, the obligation of the ten 
commandments, &c., in the darkest times, is again apparent. 

(4.) Nor, on the other hand, is the danger less obvious of a church 
losing sight of the holy Scriptures, of its allowing that blessed book, the 
only rule of faith, to become rare, to remain in a language gradually 
unfamiliar to the people, and no longer capable of being appealed to 
as the standard of all doctrine and worship. We see in these ancient 
churches, that when their copies of Scripture and other books were once 
burnt, and an unlearned clergy followed, ignorance of the mighty truths 
of the gospel came on, changes were made in the liturgies and customs, 
and much superstition and error crept in. 

(5.) We further learn, however, from the few Syriac manuscripts of 
the holy Scriptures which have been collated, the capital fact, of the 
integrity of our Western copies, agreeing, as they do, in all main parti- 
culars, with those independent and most ancient Eastern ones of the 
Syriac versions made by apostolical men, and retaining the very dialect 
which our blessed Lord spake when on earth. 

(6.) To which points when I add the assurance these churches afford 
us of the possibility of forming permanent christian communities, retain- 
ing their faith from age to age, from amongst the nations of India; of 
training and fixing them in a discipline resembling our own, and guiding 
them by a native ministry, maintained in primitive simplicity, and yet 
surrounded with the respect and reverence of the people; I trust you 
will allow that the points of instruction to be gathered from their past 
and present circumstances are not unimportant. 

(7.) Nor is it uninteresting to trace those vestiges of antiquity in 
many of their customs; some of which we might profitably perhaps 
follow, though others are less adapted to our modern habits. Their 
respect for antiquity and the usages of their fathers: their synods, con- 
sisting of bishops, clergy, and laity ; the consent of parishioners obtained 
to the appointment of their pastors; bishops sometimes chosen by the 
clergy and laity, when not sent to them from Syria; candidates conti- 
nued for a series of years in the preparatory office of deacon, before 
they are admitted and ordained presbyters ; excommunication, admo- 
nition, &c., administered by a court held in the porch of each church, 








* The Nestorian doctrine of “ two natures and two persons” in our Lord, was 
succeeded by the Jacobite doctrine of “ one nature and one person,” probably about 
the year 1663. The Chalecedonian or orthodox doctrine, I need not say, is that 
there are “two natures,” the Divine and human, united in the one person of our 
Lord. 
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and consisting of the priest and four lay elders ; another species of punish- 
ment not less solemn, administered by the priest omitting to bless the 
offender, when the rest of the congregation pass to receive that blessing ; 
the erection of churches in every parish, with contiguous rooms for the 
constant residence of the clergy, separate houses being seldom built for 
them, but the priest living in the church itself.—({ Pp. 25—30.) 
— 
REFORMATION SOCIETY. 

Mr. Epitror,—In the Number for July of your excellent Magazine, 
you have spoken a word in favour of the Reformation Society, which 
I am glad of; for although I am not enrolled among its members, it 
does appear to me that the general tendency of this Society is good, and 
favourable to the welfare of that Church to which I am so deeply and 
fervently attached. I know that this Society has been considered in 
some respects objectionable ; but then it should always be borne in mind 
that nothing in this world is perfect, and that there is no society on 
earth absolutely unobjectionable in all respects. Many churchmen 
withhold their support from the Reformation Society, because members 
of the established church of Scotland and Dissenters are admitted into 
it; but I believe it is not in this respect like the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which admits Socinians; I believe it excludes those who 
deny the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement: and 
those who make the above objection should remember, that the very 
same may be made against the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; for although all its members are nominally churchmen, I could 
point out to you several names on its lists of persons who are more 
than suspected of heterodoxy in fundamentals; nay, who have actually 
promulgated, in their writings, sentiments tending to undermine the 
foundations of our faith; or, what is nearly as bad, have treated them 
with contempt as matters of indifference. You will know to whom I 
allude; and you will also observe, that I do not make this an objection 
to the Christian Knowledge Society, of which I am, and have long been 
a member, but only to show that with every association some fault may 
be found; and that we must therefore always regard the general design 
and tendency. Now, I believe it will be found that an overwhelming 
majority of the members of the Reformation Society are hearty Con- 
servatives, both in Church and State, and that its general design is good: 
and encouraged by these considerations, as well as by your approval, 
I shall contribute my mite to its support. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Pua@nix. 


—[— 


“It hath done much mischief in the world, I fear, the looking more 
into the life than to the doctrine of our teachers; but both life and 
doctrine should be looked to, lest one destroy and pull down more than 
the other buildeth. 

“ But the worst life cannot disparage the verity of solid doctrine, nor 
the most plausible life admit the insinuations of false doctrine.”—Dr. 
Sparke on the Festivals. 
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PSALMS AND HYMNS 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

WE beg to submit to those Clergy, who have introduced our volume 
of Psalms and Hymns into their Churches, the alterations which now 
appear necessary to be made in the following Hymns, and which are 
expressed in italics. Our aim has been to make as little change as 
possible. 


47. Conscientious Obedience to Rulers. (Rom. xiii. 1.) 
ABRIDGE. C.M. 


Sovereien of all! whose will ordains 
The Powers on earth that be ; 

By whom our rightful monarch reigns, 
Subject alone to thee : 


Let us for conscience’ sake revere 
The guardian of our land ; 

Honor and love thine image here, 
And bless her mild command. 


Let all with thankful heart receive 
The benefit divine : 

Thou only didst the blessing give ; 
The glory, Lord, be thine. 


Still let us pray, and never cease,— 
** Defend her, Lord, defend : 

‘Stablish her throne in glorious peace, 
And save her to the end.” 


128. For a Blessing on the Queen. (1 Pet. ii. 13—17.) 


SAVOY. L.M. 


O Kine of kings, thy blessing shed 

On our anointed Sov’reign’s head ; 

And, looking from thy throne in heaven, 
Protect the crown thyself hast given. 


Her, for thy sake, may we obey ; 
Uphold her right, and love her sway ; 
Rememb’ring, all the Powers that be 
Are ministers ordain’d by thee. 


By her this favor’d nation bless ; 

To her wise counsels give success ; 

In peace, in war, thine aid be seen ; 
Confirm her strength :—O save our Queen. 


And, when all earthly thrones decay, 
And earthly glories fade away, 

Give her a nobler throne on high, 

A crown of immortality. 
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247. Serving God in our Worldly Duties. (Matt. xxii. 21.) 


JOB. L.M. 





























TueeE we adore, Almighty Lord ! 
Vouchsafe our humble praise to hear ; 
O give us grace to love thy word, 
And keep thy law with holy fear. 


So may thy peace our steps attend 
Through all the duties of the day ; 

Thy grace our strength, thy praise our end, 
In all we think, or do, or say. 


To ev’ry law ordain’d by thee 

Our willing homage, Lord, be seen ; 
Faithful to all the Powers that be ; 
Loyal and firm to serve our Queen. 


Plac’d on the earth, yet born for heaven, 
And taught to seek our treasure there; 
Let all our hearts to thee be given, 

And all our lives thy praise declare. 


295. Gratitude for National Mercies. 


VIENNA. P.M. 


Lorp of heaven, and earth, and ocean, 
Hear us from thy bright abode ; 

While our hearts, with deep devotion, 
Own their great and gracious God: 

Now with joy we come before thee ; 
Countless have thy mercies been ; 

Lord of life, and strength, and glory, 
Guard thy Church, and guide our Queen. 


Thee, with humble adoration, 

Lord, we praise for mercies past ; 
Strength of this most favor’d nation ! 
May thy mercies ever last : 
| May our sons appear before thee ; 

In thy Church thy love be seen ; 
Lord of life, and light, and glory, 
Bless thy people,—bless our Queen. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTULZ OF THE REV. S. {SAACSON, B.A. 
RECTOR OF FRECKENHAM. 1719. 


I am tHat I am.— That is,” says Maimonides, “ he that neces- 
sarily exists.” He who so is, that he must needs be ; i. e. the Eternal 
Immutable Being, (so Elmanus interprets it; the Eternal that never 
dies,) who am faithful to my promises, and will be to you what I told 
your fathers I would be. Whatsoever I said in the days of Abraham, 
concerning the giving the land of Canaan, I will certainly perform, for 
I change not. 

Tue Srowine or THE Eoyprians.—“ But every woman shall bor- 
row.” The original word is of a doubtful meaning; for it signifying in 
general to ask or to pray, one may pray another either to give or to 
lend. Now, if the Egyptians gave or bestowed the jewels upon the 
Israelites upon their request, no wrong was done them. If they bor- 
rowed them, it was by the authority of God, whose the whole world is, 
and the fulness thereof; and who has a right to transfer the goods of 
one man to another. 

Swine’s Fiesu.—The Jews, among other reasons, abhorred swine’s 
flesh for fear of the leprosy, it being a proverbial saying among them, 
that “ ten measures of leprosy descending into the world, swine took 
to themselves nine of them, and the rest of the world one.” 

Notutsz.—The new Egyptian king that knew not Joseph, but was 
very cruel to the Israelites, was named Rameses Miamoun—Pharaoh, 
or prince, who reigned 66 years. 

The Jews say, there were ten things God created after the world was 
perfected ; and they mention “‘the mouth of the earth” as one of them, 
i.e. the gaping of the ground to swallow up Corah, &e. 

There are six hundred and thirteen precepts contained in the law of 
Moses. 

Pharaoh did not order the female Hebrew children to be killed, 
because ’AcOevéc ele todepdv yorn. 

Justin, speaking of Moses, says, ‘‘ Forme pulchritudo commendabat.” 

No sacrifices were appointed in the law for murder and adultery, but 
the offenders were to be cut off without mercy. 

Pliny says of locusts, that they eat all things that come in their 
way; his words are, ‘‘ Omnia morsu erodentes, et fores quoque 
tectorum.” 

An omer was something less than half a peck of our measure. 

A single ass was the smallest thing among the Jews. 

Concusine.—A concubine among the Jews, was a gentile servant, 
or Heathen woman, that a Jew thought fit to marry. Now the chil- 
dren of such a bond, or Heathen woman, could not inherit their father’s 
estate, but he gave them portions. Thus Abraham dealt with his son 
Ishmael. And the reason why Jephthah was ejected by his brethren, 
was, because he was the son of a strange woman. Judges ii. 2. And 
at this very day, in some countries, as Denmark, &c. the custom of 
matrimonium morgengabicum, i. e. marriage gift, obtains. For neither 
the second wife, nor any of her children, can enjoy any part of the 
husband’s or father’s inheritance. 
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LAW REPORT. 





No. LIL.—QUAKERS EXEMPT FROM SERVING THE OFFICE OF 
CHURCHWARDEN. 
In THE CouRT OF THE ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 
ADEY v, THEOBALD.—NOV, 25, 1836. 


THIS was a proceeding instituted by 
Mr. Thomas Adey, one of the church- 
wardens of the parish of Allhallows, 
London Wall, on the part of the parish, 
against Mr. Samuel Theobald, of 
Bishopsgate-street, a member of the 
Society of Friends (commonly called 
Quakers), tocompel him to take upon 
himself the office of churchwarden, to 
which he had been duly chosen. 

A citation having been served upon 
Mr. Theobald, calling upon him to 
appear, and take upon himself the 
office of churchwarden, he appeared, 
and objected thereto: he was then 
assigned to set forth his objections in 
an act on petition. 

Mr. ‘THEOBALD stated in the act, 
that he was a member of the religious 
Society of Friends—that he could not, 
consistently with his religious scruples, 
take upon himself the discharge of the 
office of churchwarden, whereby he 
should be called upon to take care of 
the goods, repairs, and ornaments of 
the church; to present offenders to 
the Ecclesiastical Court; to levy the 
church-rate, and to see that the 
parishioners duly attended to divine 
service—that his objections were in- 
creased by the extent of the declaration 
which he would have te make, “ that 
he would truly and faithfully execute 
the office of a churchwarden, and 
according to the best of his skill and 
knowledge, present such things and per- 
sons as to his knowledge are present- 
able by the laws ecclesiastical of the 
realm”—that the Society of Friends 
never voluntarily make the payment of 
church-rates, and that he could not, 
consistently with his principles, make 
the above declaration—that although 
the Act of 1st William and Mary, 
commonly called the Toleration Act, 
permitted prvvene who scrupled to 
undertake the office, to execute it by 
a sufficient deputy, yet that he felt 
that that statute afforded him no 
relief—that it was a maxim, no less of 
christian morals than of English law, 
that the principal is responsible for 


the act of his agent, that gui facit 
per alium facit per se. That he was 
the only member of the religious 
Society of Friends resident within the 
parish ; and he submitted that, by 
reason of his religious principles and 
scruples, he was entitled to claim 
relief from discharging the duties of 
the said office. 

It was alleged, in reply to this, on 
behalf of Mr. ADeyY,—that Mr. Theo- 
bald had been elected to the office in 
due rotation—that the parish, although 
extensive, contains but few inhabi- 
tants who are eligible to the office, of 
whom the greatest proportion have 
already served—that Mr. Theobald 
has been an inhabitant of the said 
parish for thirteen years, and has 
never before been elected—that if the 
scruples of Mr. Theobald prevent him 
from serving the office personally, or 
by a substitute, he was at liberty, 
agreeably with the custom usual on 
such occasions in the said parish, to 
pay the sum of thirty pounds in aid of 
the poor rates; a custom which has 
never before been objected to—that 
although Mr. Theobald is the oaly 
actually admitted member of the reli- 
gious Society of Friends called Quakers, 
resident in the said parish, there is an- 
other inhabitant thereof calling himself 
a Quaker, who will, in rotation, shortly 
be elected to the said office; and also 
several dissenters of various denomina- 
tions, all of whom allege their scruples 
to be equally strong with those of the 
said Mr. Theobald, and have stated 
their intention, should he be excused, 
of refusing to take upon themselves 
the office whenever elected thereto— 
that Mr. Theobald, as a member. of 
the Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers, is not exempt by law 
from executing the office, and that he 
cannot be excused from performing 
the same without manifest injustice 
towards others of the inhabitants of 
the parish who have already served, 
or may hereafter be required to serve, 
the said office. 
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Mr. THEOBALD submitted, that upon 
the grounds set forth in his petition, 
he was entitled to be relieved from 
serving the office. 

Dr. Burnaby, for Mr. Adey, con- 
tended that the duty of the Court was 
merely ministerial—that it must assign 
Mr. Theobald to take upon himself the 
office—that he had been duly chosen 
churchwarden, and had no right in 
law to be exempted—that the exemp- 
tions are set forth by Prideaux, and 
that a Quaker was not among those 
who are excused—that the provisions 
of the Toleration Act, the 1st William 
and Mary, would be nugatory if the 
person who has scruples is to be ex- 
cused altogether from serving ;—but 
that Act was imperative. In its terms it 
enacted, that “if any person dissenting 


JSrom the Church of England shall be 


chosen or appointed to bear the office 
of churchwarden, and such person shall 
scruple to take upon him such office, 
in regard of the oaths, or any other 
matter or thing required by the law to 
be taken or done in respect of such 
otlice, he shall and may execute the 
same by a sutlicient deputy, by him to 
be provided, that shall comply with 
the laws in that behalf”—the terms 
“shall and may,” are imperative ; and 
if the Court were to excuse this gen- 
tleman, it would in effect be dispens- 
ing with an act of Parliament—that 
the maxim, gui facit per alium facit 
per se, had no application to the case, 
for that the deputy when approved of, 
was de facto et de jure the church- 
warden ; as in the case of the ballot for 
the militia, the substitute was really 
the person serving ; to which no ob- 
jection was made by the Quakers, 
although the maxim that the principal 
was answerable for the acts of his 
agent, would apply more strongly than 
in the present case. But supposing 
this gentleman’s scruples extended so 
far, still the other alternative was left, 
and to which no reference whatever 
was made by him in the act on petition, 
namely, to pay thirty pounds in relief 
of the poor-rate, and which other pa- 
rishioners bad paid—that if Mr. Theo- 
bald were altogether excused, it would 
be unfair and unjust to the rest of the 
parish. 

Sentence.—Dr. PHILLIMORE. “The 


present question arises with respect to 
the eligibility of a person to serve as 
churchwarden, in the parish of Allhal- 
lows, London Wall. It is an applica- 
tion on the part of the churchwarden, 
regularly chosen, and who has taken 
upon himself the exercise of the office, 
in the name, and on the behalf of the 
parish, to compel the other person, 
who has been chosen a churchwarden, 
who is a member of the Society of 
Friends, to take upon him the func- 
tions of the office. There is no ques- 
tion as to the competency of the vestry, 
or as to the mode in which the church- 
wardens were elected. The sole point 
at issue is, whether I shall compel the 
party thus brought before the Court, 
to take upon himself the discharge of 
the office. 

“When the question first came to 
the view of the Court, and I was called 
upon to assign the party to take upon 
himself the oflice, I confess I felt 
startled'at the proposition, I felt that 
not only the person proceeded against, 
but that an ecclesiastical judge, might 
justly entertain scruples with respect 
to such a proceeding; and with that 
view, I was willing to give the parish 
an opportunity of reconsidering the 
question, and of reflecting, whether the 
choice they had made was a judicious 
choice. I am disposed to hold a 
strong opinion, from my experience, 
which has been pretty long, of the 
churchwardeus of the metropolis, that 
the duties of this office are least ade- 
quately performed, where they are 
exacted from persons of different reli- 
gious persuasions from the Established 
Church; persons so circumstanced do 
not perform these functions with the 
same spirit and zeal, as those who are 
members of the Established Church. 
The parish have re-considered the 
question, and persist in calling upon 
me to compel this person to take upon 
himself the office of churchwarden. 
Mr. Theobald has stated his objections 
in an act on petition, the parish have 
replied to them, and Mr. Theobald 
has put in a rejoinder; an affidavit 
has been made by the vestry clerk, 
confirming the allegation, that this 
gentleman was duly elected, and 
has refused to assume the office of 
churchwarden, and this is the evi-~ 
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dence on which I am to decide the 
question. 

“In the first place, it seems to me 
extremely injudicious in members of 
the Established Church, to compel per- 
sons, whose religious principles are so 
well known as this gentleman’s are, to 
discharge duties which all who take 
upon themselves the office of church- 
wardens are bound to do; and for this 
reason, I have been anxious to look 
out any authority on the point—any 
authority that is, in which any court, 
in a contested suit, has compelled a 
Quaker to take upon himself the 
execution of such an office. I am not 
aware of any such authority, and I 
must therefore take the case as one 
prime impressionis. I have been re- 
minded that several persons of this 
gentleman’s persuasion have taken 
upon themselves this office, and un- 
doubtedly my own recollection fur- 
nishes me with several examples to 
that effect. But it has always appeared 
to me an extraordinary anomaly, that 
dissenters should be constituted ‘ the 
guardians and keepers’ of our Esta- 
blishedChurch (for thus they are termed 
by high* authority), and take upon 
them an office like this, with the func- 
tions belonging to it, so closely and 
intimately connected with our Church, 
There are various duties of the office 
of a churchwarden, se at and 
enjoined by the ecclesiastical law, 
which this person could not perform. 
Many of the canons of 1603 ; the 19th, 
50th, 52d, 80th, 83d, 84th, 85th, 
109th, 110th, 111th, 112th, prescribe 
duties to a churchwarden, which it 
would be incompetent for a Quaker 
to perform: such, for instance, as the 
preserving order during divine service ; 
and there are duties also prescribed by 
the Rubric as attached to the office of 
churchwarden, and implying even the 
necessity of their presence at the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament itself, 
which it is utterly impossible for this 
person, with a strict adherence to 
conscience, to perform. There is an 
old case in 1st Levinz, p. 196, Hill v. 
Fleurer,in which a churchwarden was 
tried for an assault, for pulling off the 
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hat of a person during divine service. 
In the report of the case, it is said, 
that the justification was, that the 
party proceeded against was guardian 
of the church, and that was held to be 
good, that a churchwarden was justi- 
fied in preserving decorum during 
divine service, for the reporter says, 
how could he act as guardian of the 
church, and bound to present offenders 
to the Ecclesiastical Court, if he per- 
mitted any one to be guilty of this 
irreverence and indecency deter di- 
vine service. Buta churchwarden, of 
the sect in question, would not only 
not take off the hat of another person, 
but it would be part of the formal 
discipline of his caste, to wear his own. 
But looking to Prideaux, who has been 
cited for another purpose at the bar, 
he thus details the duties of a church- 
warden. ‘ By the duties of his office, 
he is obliged to be present in the parish 
church, of which he is churchwarden, 
on all Sundays and holidays, to take 
notice of the absence of such parish- 
ioners as do not come to the said 
church, in order to present them for 
the same; and also to take care that 
no disorder be committed in the said 
church or churchyard during divine 
service and sermon, and that all things 
be kept in order and quiet.’ 

“Tn my search for cases, I find a 
case decided by Sir William Scott, in 
1789, the case of Anthony v. Seger, 
1st Haggard, p. 9, in which, the ques- 
tion was not the same as this, but the 
question was, whether an alien-born 
could be compelled to serve the office 
of churchwarden. Sir William Scott 
there held that offices the most mini- 
sterial, left a discretion to the judge 
not to join in an illegal act; and he 
illustrated this by saying, ‘ that if a 
parish were to return a Papist, or a 
Jew, or a child of ten years old, or a 
person convicted of felony, he con- 
ceived the ordinary would be bound to 
reject such a person.’ Now, what do 
I collect from this case? that in the 
judgment of Sir William Scott, if the 
person presented by a parish should 
be a Papist or a Jew, the Ordinary 
would not compel that person to 
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perform the duties of the office, and 
{ should like to know the distinction 
between a Roman Catholic and a 
Quaker, or why even a Jew might not 
be liable, if it were a matter of course 
that he might serve by deputy. 

“Tt has been said, that I am bound 
by the Toleration Act to compel any 
dissenter who may be chosen by the 
parish to serve this Office. It is true, 
that the statute referred to allows dis- 
senters to act by deputy, but I am yet 
to learn, how such a permission is to 
be construed as compulsory upon the 
ecclesiastical judge, to admit all dis- 
senters, of every description, to the 
discharge of this office. Such a con- 
struction would be totally irrecon- 
cilable with the dictum of Lord 
Stowell, with respect to Papists and 
Jews, in the case of Anthony 2. Seger. 

“ Again; it has been argued that 
Prideaux has not inserted Quakers in 
the list of those persons who are not 
liable to fill this office: but in the 
enumeration given by Prideaux, we do 
not find an alien, a Jew, or a Papist. 
What then do I infer from this? That 
there may be cases, in which there is 
a discretion in the Court, whether it 
shall feel itself called upon to enforce 
the performance of these duties. The 
obligation is not compulsory on all. 
I must not be understood to say, that 
all dissenters are exempted, or to 
specify whether any, and if any, what 
class may be exempted. If that ques- 
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tion comes before me, it will then be 
time to distinguish between the cases, 
according to circumstances and facts. 
Far be it from me to allow any assump- 
tion of a religious cloak, to prevent 
persons from discharging a legal obli- 
gation ; but the Society of Friends are 
known ; they are a marked and pecu- 
liar caste—are privileged even as to 
their exemption from the forms of 
marriage, enjoined by the legislature— 
their tenets, doctrines, and habits, are 
recognised to be such, as to make it 
impossible to consider that they can 
discharge the duties of churchwarden, 
Having the means of knowing the con- 
scientious scruples of this sect, a judge 
of an ecclesiastical court ought se- 
riously to pause, not only before he 
attempts to violate the religious 
scruples of this class of persons, 
but also for the purpose of asking him- 
self, whether he can conscientiously 
admit into the bosom of our Church, 
persons who are disqualified from 
obeying her sanctions, and giving full 
force and effect to her institutions and 
ordinances. 

“Upon the whole, from the best 
consideration I can apply to the case, 
I have come to the determination, that 
the parish must proceed to the election 
of some other person, as I will not 
compel this individual to serve the 
office. And consequently I dismiss 
Samuel Theobald from further observ- 
ance of justice in this case.” 


HINTS RESPECTING THE REGISTRATION. 


IF any bad votes are on the over- 
seers’ lists for towns or counties, they 
may be objected to by any other per- 
son on the register; but written notice 
of such objection must be given on or 
before the 25th day of August inst. 

In counties, a notice signed by the 
objector, and with his place of abode 
inserted, must be given to the over- 
seer of the parish in which the person 
objected to is registered, and another 
notice must be served upon the party 
objected to, either by delivering it to 
him personally, by leaving it at his 
place of abode as described in the re- 
gister, or by delivering it personally 


to the tenant in possession of the pro- 

rty for which he pretends to qualify. 

‘o notices sent by the post will do; 

they must be served by some person, 
and a duplicate of each should be kept 
to prove the service. 

The following are bad votes in coun- 
ties, and should be objected to :— 

Persons who previously to the 31st 
of July last have parted with the quali- 
fication for which they are registered 
or claim. 

Freeholders of less than 40s, a-year, 
clear of all incumbrances. 

Parish Clerks and other persons 
holding offices for life, who have not 

















an income of 40s. a-year arising from 
land attached to their office. 

Freeholders and Copyholders claim- 
ing for property occupied by them- 
selves within the limits of a borough, 
or who were not in receipt of the rents 
and profits for their own use on the 
S3ist day of January last, unless the 
same shall have come by descent, mar- 
riage, or promotion to a benefice. 

aseholders who hold for a term 
originally created of 60 years of the 
yearly value of ess than 10/., or for a 
term originally created of 20 years of 
the yearly value of less than 501. 

Tenantsata less annual rent than 50/. 

Leuseholders and Yearly Tenants 
who were not lessees or occupiers of 
the same property on the 3istof July, 
1836. 

Trustees not in the actual receipt of 
rents and profits. 

Aliens (unless made denizens or 
naturalized), officers of excise, customs, 
stamps, and taxes, and persons em- 
ployed in the post-office. 

n boroughs no notice need be given 
to the party objected to; but a notice 
signed by the party objecting must be 
duly delivered to the overseer. 

In boroughs, also, if any person en- 
titled to vote has not been entered in 
the overseers’ lists, he may be put on 
by giving a written notice to the over- 
seers of the parish in which he is 
entitled, to be inserted on or before 
the 25th dey of August. 
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The following are bad votes in bo- 
roughs, and should be objected to. 

Householders who occupy houses of 
less annual value than 10/. 

Householders who did not occupy 
any 10/. house in the same borough 
on the 31st of July, 1836, or who 
having during the last year for of 
time, however short, ceased to be 104. 
householders. 

Householders who have not been in 
every rate made since the 31st of July, 
1836, did not pay on or before the 
20th of July last all poor’s-rates and 
assessed taxes made previously to the 
6th of April last, whether demanded 
or not. 

Scot and lot voters who were not so 
on the 7th of June, 1832, or who have 
been off the register for two successive 

ears, unless on account of parish re- 
ief, or who have not since $ist De- 
cember last occupied and been rated 
in every rate for a house within the 
borough. 

Scot and lot voters who had not on 
or before 30th July last paid all 
the poor’s-rates which had been made 
and demanded of them up to that day. 

Aliens (unless made denizens or 
naturalized ), officers of excise, customs, 
stamps, and taxes, and persons em- 
ployed in the post-office. 

All persons are disfranchised in 
boroughs who have received parish 
relief since 31st July, 1836. 





THE NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 
Case submitted to Sir Charles Wetherell, Knt. 


Tue New Marriage Act Amendment 
Act, 1 Vict. 22, sec. 36, says—“ Be it 
enacted, that the giving of notice to 
the superintendent-registrar, and the 
issue of the superintendent-registrar’s 
certificate, as in the said Act and by 
this Act provided, shall be used and 
stand instead of the publication of 
bans to all intents and purposes, when 
no such publication shall have taken 
place; and every parson, vicar, &c., 
in England shall solemnize marriage 
after such notice and certificate as 
aforesaid, in like manner as after due 
publication of bans.” But the disci- 


pline of the Church (-..us of 1603) 
peremptorily forbids the Clergy to so- 
lemnize marriage except by bans or 
episcopal license. And the vow of the 
Clergy at ordination, at least in the 
judgment of many, prohibits them from 
administering divine offices otherwise 
than according to that discipline which 
has been sanctioned by the synods of 
the Church; they therefore consider 
that they cannot, in conscience, obey 
the clause of the new Act, until the 
convocation shall have altered the dis- 
cipline of the Church agreeably there- 
unto. 
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Question. —If a clergyman shall 
refuse to solemnize marriage upon 
the registrar’s certificate, as enjoined 
by this Act, what proceedings can be 
had against him? Will a mandamus 
lie from the Court of Queen’s Bench? 
Will committal to the Fleet follow a 
perseverance in the refusal ? Will the 
discipline of the Church, and the Clergy’s 
ordination vow, afford them any pro- 
tection ? 


Opinion of Sir Chas. Wetherell, Knt. 


I think that clause 36 of the Act is 
mandatory, and, consequently, that any 


clergyman who refuses to marry par- 
ties who produce a certificate, framed 
according to the requisitions of the 
clause, is liable to all legal suits and 
proceedings which may be instituted 
on that refudal, In point of law, the 
clause 36 carries with it a dispensation 
from, or abolition of, canonical obedi- 
ence. And the canons could not, I 
think, be set up in bar to justify the 
refusal of a clergyman to comply with 
the provisions of the Act. 


CHARLES WETHERELL. 
Lincoln's Inn, July 21. 





TITHE COMMUTATION. 


Tue following circular, containing 
instructions as to forms of appoint- 
ment and maps, has been issued by 
the Commissioners appointed under 
the English Tithe Commutation Act : 


The amended Tithe Act, which you 
will receive with these instructions, 
has oy way Base what would 


otherwise have been both the form and 
the substance of the instruments of 
apportionment, 

e value of the gross sum agreed 
for having been once set out in wheat, 
barley, and oats, no further calcula- 
tions in corn will be necessary. 

Considerable change is made as to 
mapping. By the first section of the 
amended Act the Commissioners are 
relieved from the necessity of certify- 
ing the accuracy of the map, and they 
will therefore be willing to confirm 
appointments without being satisfied 
of the accuracy of the maps which 
may be annexed to such apportion- 
ments ; but in these cases no seal will 
be affixed to the maps, and these maps 
will not be received in evidence of the 
quantities or boundaries of the lands 
referred to. 

‘The maps forwarded to the Com- 
mission will therefore be divided into 
two classes :— 

The first class will consist of such as 
the Commissioners will feel justified in 
sealing, and thus making satisfactory 
evidence of contents and boundaries 
under the 64th section of the original 
Tithe Act. 


For the accuracy of these maps the 
Commissioners will still be responsi- 
ble; they will therefore require proof 
of their correctness. The mode of 
proof which will be least expensive to 
the parties will be to leave the lines of 
construction upon the map, and to 
forward the field-books with the map 
to the Commission. 

To this class of sealed maps the in- 
structions circulated by Lieut. Daw- 
son, Assistant Tithe Commissioner, 
dated January, 1837, will still be 
found applicable, with the exception 
of the conventional signs, which are 
not considered essential, and may be 
used or not as the parties find conve- 
nient. The maps which will be most 
acceptable to the Tithe Commissioners 
are the plain working plans, with the 
lines of construction, names, and re- 
ference figures, shown upcn them, and 
with no other ornament or colour what- 
ever; and the most ready way of ob- 
taining the seal of the Commission will 
be to send up the actual working plan. 

It is to be observed that the scales 
of three and four chains to the inch are 
the scales commonly used by land- 
surveyors for their working plan, and 
consequently the adoption of these 
scales by the Commissioners entails 
no additional expense on the parties, 
but, on the contrary, saves the expense 
of reducing. When working plans 
upon these scales, with the genuine 
and original field-books, are sent up, 
no expense for testing will be appor- 
tioned on the parties, excepting in 
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cases where indications of inaccuracy 
or fraud appear on the face of the map, 
in which cases further tests must be 
resorted to, 

Maps on a smaller scale than four 
chains to an inch do not admit of being 
accurately tested as to qualities; and no 
map ona smaller scale can therefore 
receive the seal of the Commission, 

The second class of maps will con- 
sist of those which three-fourths of the 
landowners are desirous to use, but 
which the parties do not mean to sub- 
mit to the test of the Commission. 

These maps should be agreed to at 
a parochial meeting, attended by three- 
fourths in number and value of the 
landowners. That they should be 
agreed to at a parochial meeting, that 
public notice shall be given to the 
landowners, and that every landowner 
should thus have an opportunity of 
expressing bis opinion upon them, is 
highly desirable. But, looking to the 
spirit of the Report of the Committee 
ef the Louse of Commons, upon 
which the amended Tithe Act is 
founded, the Tithe Commissioners, 
when the maps have once been adopt- 
ed at parochial meetings, regularly 
convened, will allow the requisite 
number of signatures to be atlixed 
after the meeting, if three-fourths of 
the landowners have not been present 
at the meeting. 

As to these maps the Commissioners 
have no remark to make, but to re- 
mind the parties that if, on an appeal 
against an apportionment, such maps, 
and the estimated quantities founded 
on them, are shown to be inaccurate, 
the Commissioners may be obliged to 
direct fresh maps to be made. 

To prevent the multiplication of ap- 
peals on the grounds of inaccurate 
admeasurements, the Commissioners 
will, unless any serious inconvenience 
is found to result from the practice, 
refuse to receive appeals against ap- 
portionments, on the grounds of inac- 
curate admeasurements, from any 
parties who have signed the requisition 
to the Commissioners to receive the 
maps actually used in the apportion- 
ment. Those cases will, of course, 
form an exception in which improper 
means have been made use of to obtain 
such signatures. 
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Two copies of the map and appor- 
tionment must be made, one for the use 
of the parish, and one for the registry 
of the diocese. It is not quite clear 
from the wording of the Act, whether 
these copies should be paid for by the 
parties, as expenses incident to the ap- 
portionment, or whetherthey are to be 
included under the expenses not spe- 
cially provided for in the Act, and 
payable out of the consolidated fund. 
The question has been submitted to 
the proper authorities, and their deci- 
sion will be communicated as seon as 
received. In the mean time it may 
be satisfactory to the parties to know 
that there are competent persons in 
London willing to contract for copies 
of the maps and books of reference at 
the price of twopence per acre for 
maps aud two books of reference, in- 
cluding every expense; or the maps 
may be lithographed on the six chain 
scales, and six impressions obtained at 
a cost of threepence per acre; being 
only one penny an acre more than 
would be paid for making the two 
copies. Any additional number of 
lithographic impressions may after- 
wards be had for the mere cost of 
paper and printing (probably less than 
a shilling a copy for every 2,000 acres.) 

Where parties wish the copies to be 
deposited in the parish chest, and 
bishop’s registry to be sealed and made 
evidence, as well as the original maps, 
the copies must, of course, be fac- 
similes of the map itself. 

The copies may be either made be- 
fore or after the confirmation of the 
apportionment, but if made before 
confirmation they would be subject to 
any alteration which might be found 
necessary to the map itself. If the 
draft of the apportionment and the 
map annexed to it are returned to this 
oflice for confirmation, without any 
copies of the map, the original map 
cannot again be parted with, and the 
two copies, which will ultimately be 
required, must be made in this office. 

To obviate the objections arising 
from the expense of surveying and 
mapping parishes containing large 
tracts of waste or mountain land, or 
lands covered by a modus, on whicha 
small rent-charge is to be affixed, the 
Commissioners think it expedient to 
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call the attention of the landholders to 
the 58th section of the Tithe Act, 
which makes it legal for any land- 
owner to fix the rent-charge upon a 
portion of his estate, provided only 
that it shall be of an annual value 
equal to three times the amount of the 
rent-charge. By this means the rent- 
charge may be always apportioned 
upon the cultivated lands; and the 
unproductive lands, and lands now 
covered by modus thus exonerated, 
will not require to be included in the 
map or survey. 


With this you receive a skeleton form 
of apportionment, which will assist 
in constructing it in its most conve- 
nient shape. 

The valuers who send in drafts ofan 
apportionment shonld recollect that, 
by the 55th section of the Tithe Act, 
the agreement on which the appor- 
tionment is founded must be set forth 
in that draft. 


Tithe Commission Office, London, 
August, 1837. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Sth 


Domestic.—The time of parliament 
has been mainly occupied by the set- 
tlement of the Civil List for her Ma- 
jesty’s reign, which has passed without 
any other incident worthy of notice 
than the increasing dissatisfaction of 
the tuinisterial phalanx with their 
leaders, and with one another. A Bill, 
however, for augmenting the income 
of the Duchess of Kent to the sum of 
30,0007. per ann. met with consider- 
able difficulty, chiefly caused by the 
extreme want of tact displayed by the 
Ministers themselves in its original 
introduction, and in the manner of 
defending the measure. Although 
there is little doubt of the Bill being 
ultimately passed, there has been a 
necessity of postponing the final steps 
of legislation in respect of it, till after 
the recess. 

The recess itself has been materially 
shortened in consequence of the news 
from Lower Canada, where, at the 
instigation of M. Papineau, and similar 
grievance- mongers, an actual rebellion 


has broken out. The province itself 
seems left in a most unsatisfactory 
state for crushing it; and affairs cer- 
tainly wear a somewhat gloomy aspect. 
Her Majesty’s troops have met with 
some slight reverse; and it is pretty 
plain that they command little more 
of the province than the ground which 
they occupy. We fear it will be 
found that Ministers have hazarded 
the rights of her Majesty for the paltry 
consideration of the votes of a few 
Ultra-Radicals, 

France.—Another plot for the as- 
sassination of Louis Philippe, by means 
of another machine similar to that of 
Fieschi, but more destructive in its 
range, has just been detected. Some 
of the parties compromised seem to 
belong to the better classes of society. 
Notwithstanding all this, France enjoys 
profound tranquillity, and the Mini- 
stry have gained fresh and decided 
strength by the late elections, which 
secure them a majority in the Chatn- 
ber of Deputies. 





UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Tue Rev. Tuomas Rippert, A.M., Barnard Castle, having been obliged 
by reason of ill health to resign his curacy, has recently been presented by his 
friends in that town with a handsome silver waiter, as a small token of their esteem 
and regard, Mr Riddell, during his short residence at Barnard Castle, has, by his 
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extensive charities, unwearied zeal, and truly christian deportment, endeared 
himself to all ranks and conditions, and his departure has caused a general feeling 
of regret. The plate was of beautiful workmanship, and in the centre was engraved 
the following inscription :—* To the Rev. Thomas Riddell, A.M., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from several of the inhabitants of the chapelry of Barnard 
Castle, Durham, in testimony of their grateful sense of the ability and zeal with 
which he discharged his ministerial duties during his residence of four years 
amongst them. Nov. 1837.” 


Dr. Hate.—Several of the pupils of Dr. Hale, late of Bath, being desirous of 
presenting him with some testimony of their esteem, commenced a subscription for 
that purpose a short time before the long vacation, and a considerable sum was soon 
collected. A silver vase, of very beautiful workmanship, valued at 120 guineas, 
has since been manufactured by Mr. Wilkinson, silversmith, of Piccadilly. The 
following is a copy of the inscription on the vase :— 


Virum Reverendum 
Tuomam Hate, S.T.P. 
Discipuli haud ita pridem 
Apud Lydenses Aides Bathonia commorati, 
beneficiorum ibi acceptorum memores, 
hocce grati animi testimonio 
Non magistrum magis quam amicum 
Prosecuti sunt. 
Kal: Decemb: A.S. mMpcccxxxvII. 


Tue Rey. J. Jennincs.—It may be in the recollection of many of our readers, 
that when the Rev. Mr. Jennings left his Curacy of Westmeon, in Hampshire, his 
parishioners presented him with a very elegant silver cup in testimony of the faithful 
discharge of his clerical duties; and it now gives us pleasure to add the mark of 
good will and affection just manifested by his present flock, in presenting him with a 
silver salver, two wine coolers, a tea-pot, and a coffee-pot, as an assurance of their 
respect and regard. The inscription on the salver is as follows:—‘ To the Rev. 
John Jennings, A.M., Rector of the parish of St. John the Evangelist, in the city of 
Westminster, recently preferred to a Prebendal Stall in the Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter, in the same city; this salver, with two ice vases and other articles of plate, 
are presented by his parishioners, to testify their grateful sense of his indefatigable 
zeal in watching over and promoting their best interests. 1837.” 

This having been read by Mr. Churchwarden Seager, the Rector addressed the 
meeting in nearly these terms :— 

“From the day I came to reside in St. John’s, my heart's nearest wish has been, 
that I might gain the esteem, the confidence, and the affection of my parishioners— 
and now, looking upon this truly magnificent present, and regarding the inscription 
just read, which tells me that it has been purchased not by the gold alone of the rich, 
but by the pence also of the poor—not only ‘ of the abundance’ of the one, but ‘ of 
the others’ want ;’ my gratification is indeed great; assured as I am that this my 
wish has been in no small degree accomplished. May I further say, that I take a 
great pride in it? for, though aware of the failings and imperfections of my best 
services, yet my conscience does not bear witness against me that I ever compro- 
mised the truth—ever shunned to declare, to the best of my knowledge, the whole 
counsel of God ; or sacrificed in any degree the doctrine or discipline of the Church, 
of which I have the privilege and honour to be a minister. 

‘Tt has been my constant endeavour to unite with the firm adherence to the 
principles of that Church, a christian courtesy to those who are not of her commu- 
nion—a charity in judging of the motives of others, and a feeling of good-will 
towards all men. 

**I do hope, and, by God’s help, I am resolved to press onward in the course which 
this public mark of your approbation assures me to be in conformity with the sent'- 
ments of my people. Henceforward, amidst professional diiliculties and the cares 
and trials of private life, this testimonial, by censtantly reminding me of their sym- 
pathy, and conveying a cheering proof that the esteem and affection which I bear to 
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my congregation is returned, will not only support and comfort me; but will also 
animate me to fresh exertion and more determined perseverance. And still further, 
when my pastoral labours among you shall have ceased, my ministry on earth closed, 
and I gathered to my fathers, it will (and I, at this moment, delight in the thought,) 
go down to my child, at once a signal proof of the liberal spirit and grateful feeling 
of my flock towards their shepherd, and an encouragement to him in the path of 
duty. 
“ Allow me just to add, that my satisfaction on this occasion is in no small degree 
increased by the circumstance of this your gift being presented by the gentlemen 
whom I see around me; and particularly by their having selected to express their 
sentiments, one who, immediately on his elevation to the high and honourable office 
he now holds of Sheriff of Londun and Middlesex, did me the honour to confer the 
only appointment which he had to bestow, and that I was qualified to take. 

**T beg the committee to accept my cordial thanks, and to convey to the subscribers 
generally my grateful sense of their kindness, praying that the blessing of peace 
may now and ever rest upon them.” 


Tue Late Rey. Isaac SaunpExs.—Our readers will probably remember the 
notice which appeared in our Miscellany of the sudden removal of this zealous 
minister of God, while preaching in the parish church of Blackfriars, on the Ist of 
January, 1836. ‘The parishioners and other friends of Mr. Saunders, immediately 
after his decease, raised a handsome subscription, of between 300/. and 4002. for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of one who had for thirty years and upwards 
faithfully preached the Gospel, and diligently and unremittingly attended to the 
spiritual and temporal wants of the people committed to his charge. 

This monument, designed and sculptured by Samuel Manning, Esq. of Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, London, successor to the celebrated Bacon, has just been 
erected in the church of the united parishes of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe and 
St. Ann Blackfriars, in that city, by the side of the memorial of the late Mr. 
Romaine; and the sculptor, we think, is worthy of much praise for the chaste and 
touching manuer in which he has recorded the extraordinary and instructive circum- 
stances of Mr. Saunders’s death ; such an event called for a sentiment appropriate 
and expressive. 

The beloved pastor is therefore supposed to be suddenly translated by angels, and 
about to receive an immortal crown, which appears on the glory above. The open 
Bible, resting on the cushion, and grouped with other christian emblems, displays the 
last significant text uttered by the lips of the deceased pastor,—“ Ye are complete in 
Him.” (Col. ii. 10.) 

The inscription runs as follows :— 

ISAAC SAUNDERS, M.A. 

Died January the Ist, 1856, aged 54 years. 
He was ordained Curate of this Church, a.p. 1804; was elected Sunday 
Afternoon Lecturer, 1806; and Rector, 1816. 
In all which offices, receiving mercy of the Lord to be faithful, as a Preacher he 
shunned not to declare all the counsel of God; as a Pastor, he watched for souls as 
one that must give account; as a Christian, he showed himself a pattern of good 
works; till, after having made full proof of his ministry during a space of thirty 
years, and while in the act of preaching in this Church, the words of his text 
inseribed above being still on his lips, his spirit was translated from these earthly 
courts to worship with the saints in light, and dwell for ever with the Lord. Tis 
mortal ~emains, interred in the chancel vault, await the day of their redemption, 
when they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever. This monument is raised 
by the inhabitants of these united parishes and many mourning friends, to the glory 
and the praise of God. 

The monument is surmounted by an excellent bust of Mr. Saunders, and the whole 
work reflects great credit on Mr. Manning. 

- —— ee 


ConvocaTion.—At a meeting of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Exeter, a 
respectful but firm address was agreed upon to be presented to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The substance of it was for restoration of Convocation, 
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and deprecating the substitution of “ any powers whatever, to be exercised by a 
mixed body of Laity and Clergy, of whom, moreover, the majority are Laymen, and 
all but three nominated by the Crown.” 

Diocese or Durnam.—Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Durham, has subjoined to his pub- 
lished Charge to his Clergy a list of books, as it is absolutely necessary that candi- 
dates for orders should be possessed of the information which may be gained from 
works similar to the following :—‘ For Deacons’ orders—Paley’s Natural Theology ; 
Leland on the, Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation; Paley’s 
Evidences; the Four Gospels, Acts, Epistles to Romans, Timothy, and Titus, in 
Bloomfield’s or Valpy’s edition of the Greek Testament, with Parkhurst’s Lexicon 
by Rose; Elsley’s Annotations on the Gospels, with Introduction ; Clark’s Paraphrase 
on the Gospels, and Burnet or Hey on the Articles. It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve that the contents of the Old Testament must have been carefully read and 
digested, with works illustrating the chronology of sacred history and the geography 
of the Holy Land. To the foregoing books, or books of the same character, candi- 
dates for Priests’ orders should add the rest of the Greek Testament, with Slade’s 
Annotations on the Epistles; and Whitby’s or Macknight’s Paraphrase; Butler’s 
Analogy; Paley’s Hore Pauline ; and Hammond on the Psalms and on the New 
Testament will be found very instructive. Candidates for holy orders cannot have 
any need to be reminded that by the 34th canon they are expected to be able to 
yield an account of their faith in Latin.’”” 


Bisnor or Mapras.—The new Bishop of Madras, the brother-in-law of Sir John 
ITobhouse, is prevented from proceeding to India for the present by the indisposition 
of Mrs, Spencer. 


Wincuester Cottece.—The annual examination at Winchester College, for 
Sir William Heathcote’s prize, terminated on Tuesday last. The prize was adjudged 
to Sydney George Selwyn, Scholar ; and the Examiners named Frederick Fanshawe 


and John Morison Myers, Commoners, as having acquitted themselves with great 
credit. 

Kino’s Cortece, Loxpox.—Dr. Warneford, of Moreton, has liberally presented 
the sum of 1,0002. for the establishment of Medical Prizes in this institution. 


St. Paut's Scnoor.—The Rev. J. Sleath, D. D. of Wadham College, Head 
Master of St. Paul’s School, has resigned that situation. 

The Rev. Herbert Kynaston, M.A. Student of Christ Church, is a candidate for 
the High Mastership of St. Paul’s School, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Sleath. 
Mr. Kynaston was in the First Class of Litere Humaniores in the Easter Examina- 
tions, 1831. 


Tue University or Lonpox.—We understand that a very stormy discussion 
lately took place, in the Senate of the University of London, as to whether candidates 
for degrees in Arts should or should not be made to undergo any examination on 
the subject of religion. The question was at length decided in the affirmative, leaving 
Messrs. Warburton and Lubbock, together with their followers, in the minority. By 
this decision the candidate is to be examined on the Gospels, and some of the ele- 
mentary works on theology. The degree in Arts is made a pre-requisite to that in 
Physic; and it is expected that the University will be ready to commence dubbing 
about May. 

James J. Sylvester, Esq. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who came out in 
January last as second wrangler, has been unanimously chosen Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in the London University College. 


Titne Commutation Act.—The tithe commissioners report to Lord John 
Russell that the whole number of agreements for the commutation of tithes received 
up to the Ist of November in this year is 652, Of these agreements 348 have been 
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confirmed, 16 rejected or objected to, and the remainder were on the first of this 
month either waiting for the observations of Bishops, or for the reports of assistant- 
commissioners, or were under the consideration of the board. The total number of 
notices calling parochial meetings of which this board is cognizant, was on the Ist of 
this month, 2,707. Only 24 appointments have been received, and three confirmed. 


Tue Porr.—The health of the Pope is in so precarious a state, that two physicians 
have been summoned express from Bologna to attend his Holiness. There can be 
no doubt that the Pontiff is in extreme danger, and still less, that if he dies, the 
Austrian government will take good care to nominate his successor. 


ComMIv?TAL Of THE AncuBIsHoP OF CoLoGNe.—A considerable interest has been 
excited all over Europe by the arrest of the Archbishop of Cologne, and his com- 
mittal to Magdeburgh, by an order of his Sovereign the King of Prussia. The cir- 
cumstances of the case are still but very imperfectly known; but it is certain that 
the offence of the Archbishop is connected with some Romanist aggression upon the 
authority of the Government; and the Paris Journals aftirm that his practices had 
caused violent tumults between Protestants and Roman Catholics, and given occasion 
for extensive bloodshed in the streets of Cologne. A dispute respecting mixed 
marriage (marriage between Protestants and Roman Catholics) is generally assigned 
as the original cause of quarrel; but it is well known that the Romanist Clergy of 
the Prussian provinces on the Rhine have given a loose to their restless ambition, 
ever since the successful termination of the intrigues of their brethren in Belgium 
held out the hope that ambition might be gratified. The King of Prussia has there- 
fore, probably, not acted without abundant justification. There is something judicial 
in the committal of a Romanist incendiary to Magdeburgh : Magdeburgh—the scene 
of a Romanist massacre so brutal and barbarous, that the hard-hearted an1 bigoted 
Tilly was haunted by it at his death. ‘* He could not,” he said, “ lift up his soul to 
prayer; it was weighed down by the blood poured out at Magdeburgh.” 


Bisnop or Lincoutn’s Oxnpination.—The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination 
will be held at Buckden, on Sunday the eleventh of March. Candidates must send 
their papers to his Lordship before the 28th of January. 


Coryricut Act.—The bill to amend the law of copyright is ordered to be brought 
in by Serjeant Talfourd, Lord Mahon, Sir R. Inglis, and the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. 


ORDINATIONS,.—1837. 


By the Lord Bishop of Ely. 
DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. Universily. 
Birks, Thomas Rawson. . . . . - « M.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Blencowe, Thomas . . . . (let. dim.) M.A. Wadham Oxford 
CC. 6. 6 & « © oye 9 9 . Trinity Cambridge 
Grecnstreet, William George . . . . « Bz Christ’s Cambridge 
Humfrey, Robert Pargiter . . (let. dim.) of Lincoln Oxford 
Sissod, Frederick Wilson . . ditto , Christ’s Cambridge 
Wodehouse, Algernon . . ditto . Trinity Cambridge 


Barnes, Joseph Watkins . ‘ou. een a Trinity Cambridge 
Bishton, Henry . . . . (let. dim.) B. Brasennose Oxford 
Browne, Edward Harold. th ok Emmanuel Cambridge 
Pi, ee lk kt ke Christ’s Cambridge 
Jones, Edward Inwood. . (let. dim.) B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge 
Main, Robert. . . . . as” eel .A. Queen's Cambridge 
Parker, William George . (let. dim.) B. St John’s Cambridge 
Catharine Hall Cambridge 


Proctor, Francis . . . . ‘ 
Thurtell, Alexander. . . a Caius Cambridge 


Walker, Josiah . 6 8 Trinity Hall Cambridge 
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Name. 
Webb, George Augustus’. 
Wilkinson, Matthew. 
Wordsworth, John 


Degree. 


College. 
Merton 
Clare Hall 
Trinity 


M.A, 
B.A. 
M.A. 


By the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
DEACONS. 


Clarke, Thomas Ambrose . 
Fell, John Edwin. . . 
Gore, Henry James . 
Hart, John. . .. 
Keymer, Nathaniel 
Measor, Henry Paul. . 
Rogers, George . 

Smith, Edward Langdale 
Ward, Robert John . 


Lincoln 
St. John’s 
Merton 
Christ’s 
Pembroke 
King’s 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 


PRIESTS. 


Baines, Charles Thomas Johnson. . . . 
Bradshaw, John ‘ 
Brown, Henry Handley . 

Bury, William . 

Cotterill, Charles . . « 
Hatton, Michael . . .. i 
Jarvis, Charles Macquarie George. 
Lister, John Joseph . . 
Matthew, Henry . . . 

Orme, Frederick ° 
Palmer, Charles Archdale : 
Pulley, Anthony 

Sandon, Thomas 

Thornton, Spencer 

Timins, John Henry. 

Yorke, Hon. Grantham Munton 


By the 


Allies, Thomas William. . .. . 
Butler, John x is 
Cotton Wm. C harles os 
De Sausmarez, Havilland 
Diggle, Chas. Wadham. 
Falconer, William. 

Godfrey, Charles Purchase. 
Gough, Henry 

Griffith, John. . 

Hackman, Alfred, 

Hessey, Jas. Augustus . 
Higgs, Richard Wm. 
Holloway, Henry 

Hunter, William . . 
Leaver, Thomas Charles Hyde 
Lowe, Fred. Pindar. . .. . 
Macdonald, William Maurice . 
Maemullen, Richard Gill 
Pelly, Theophilus. . 
Phillips, George Newnham . 
Pusey, Willlam Bouverie . 
Scriven, Charles. . . . 
Shepart, Gustavus Townsend . 
Smith, Robert Wm... . . 


Christ’s 

St. John’s 
Corpus Christi 
St. John’s 

St. John’s 
Catharine Hall 
Pembroke 
Lincoln 
Sidney 

Jesus 

Christ Church 
B.A.  Christ’s 

B.A. Queen's 

B.A. Trinity 

B.A. Trinity 
Queen's 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
BA, 
M.A. 


B.A. 


Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
DEACONS. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


Wadham 
Trinity 
Christ Church 
Pembroke 
Wadham 
Exeter 

St. John’s 
Queen’s 
Wadham 

B.A. Christ Charch 
B.A. St. John’s 
B.C.L. St. John’s 
S.C.L. New 

B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Magdalen 
New 

Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi 
Merton 

Oriel 
Worcester 
Exeter 

Jesus 


B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A, 


M.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A, 


B.A. 


University. 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Oxford 

Cambridge 
Oxford 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford} 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
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College. 
Wadham 
Wadham 
Balliol 
Worcester 
Corpus Christi 
Magdalen 


U niversily. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Name. Degree. 
Tufnell, Edw. Wyndham . ‘s&s oe 
Voules, Francis Plimley. . . = t+. ae 
Ward, Wm.George . . . . - - « MA. 
Whitehead, William . ey ae 
Wilson, John . . es 8 Pana = * 
Worsley, John Henry . . . . . - B.A. 
PRIESTS. 

M.A. Queen’s 

S.C.L. All Souls’ 

M.A. Wadham 

M.A. Jesus 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Barrow, John... . . 
Bertie, Henry Wm. . . . 
Branker, Thomas . . .« 
Briscoe, Thomas . . . . 
Chaffers, Thomas M.A. Brasennose 
Cholmeley, John Montague . « M.A. Magdalen 
Edgell, William Charles. . . . BA. St. John’s 
Faussett, Godfrey ... . . « + B.A. Magdalen 
Greswell, Clement ae ae M.A. Oriel 

Hill, John Edward . M.A. Christ Church 
Hughes, James Roydon M.A. New 

Hussey, Wm. Law . M.A. Christ Church 
Morrell, Geo. Kidd - « 8.C.L. St. John’s 
Philipps, Wm. Thomas . octese BA Eee 
Roberts, Harry Mander . - - « « BA. Magdalen 
Talmage, John Mayew. . ee B.A. Christ Church 
Thomas, Dunckley . . . . » « « BA, Bae 

Wells, Francis Ballard . - « «- e M.A. Magdalen 
Williams, Henry Blackstone . . . . . M.A. New 


By the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


DEACONS, 
Beckett, Joseph Adkins. ° B.A, 
Blyth, Etheridge James . . . - « + B.A. 
a er o. 
Clement, Benjamin Prowting . . . . B.A. 
Dalton, Samuel Neale . (let. dim.) B.A. 
Joyce, James Wayland. . . . .« . M.A. 
Le Mottee, William . * m -an see 
Maynard, Rolert . . . B.A. 
Shortland, J : Rutherford . B.A, 
Townsend, Aubrey . . .« ‘ ‘ B.A. 


PRIESTS. 


Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Doblin 


Merton 

Caius 
Catherine Hall 
Exeter 

Caius 

Christ Church 
Trinity 
Wadham 
Oriel 

Trinity 


Cambridge 


Baynes, Donald Christopher 
Connell, James . . . 
Cotton, Henry James . 
Hamond, William 

Hind, Lewis Playters . 
Hodgson, Richard . . . 
Jones, Charles Keysall. . 
Meadows, John Callender . 
Payne, Richard . . . 


S.C.L. Sidney Sussex 
B.A. Balliol 

B.A. Worcester 
B.A. Jesus 

B.A. Merton 
M.A. 

B.C. L. Downing 
M.A. Pembroke 
S.C.L. New 

M.A, 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 


Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 


Ward, John Henry . . Corpus Christi 


PREFERMENTS. 
Net Value. 
£ 
. Beelsby 450 
. Broxbridge 205 
. Burton Pedwardine 339 
{ Mundford 136 
cum Seething 142 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Coll. Ch.of Southwell 
Lincoln Mrs. Bromehead 
Lincoln H. Handley, Esq. 
Norwich Rev. W. Newcome 


Norwich Corp, of Norwich 


Lincoln Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Norfolk 


Norfolk 


Anson, F. 
Bromehead, w. 
Brown, H. ML. 


Burt, J... 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Conyngham, J. . Stratton, All Saints 388 Norfolk Norwich New Coll. Oxford 
Cornwall, E. . . Merston 234 Sussex Chichest. Lord Chancellor 
Fenn, P. . . . Wrabness 317 Essex London Lord Chancellor 
Glaister,W. . Beckley 851 Sussex Chichest. UniversityColl.Oxf. 
Godferey, W, . . Tibberton 123 Wore. Wore. OD. & C. of Wore. 
Gould, J. . . « Marianship 120 Devon’ Exeter { "caus team 
Grey, F. . . . Buxton 105 Derby { PtP ic” t Duke of Devonsh. 
Hall, W.C. . . Pilton 105 Devon Exeter W. Hodge, Esq. 
Hillyard, T. . . Wormleighton 80 Warwick L. & C. Earl Spencer 
Hobson, — . . Smallbridge Lancash. Vicar of Rochdale 
Hohler, F. W.  . Colesbourne 127 Gloster Gloster H. Elwes, Esq. 
Hulton, T.. . . BeestonSt.Lawrence, 100 Norfolk Norwich Sir J. H. Preston 
Jackson, H. . . Holt 563 Norfolk Norwich St.John’sCol]. Cam. 
¢ Lianbadarn 
; Trefeglwys and 45 Cardig. St.Dav. Bishop of St. David’s 

Cilecennin 
James, W. B.. . Harston 244 Camb. Ely Bishop of Ely 
Jarvis, C. M. . . Doddington 180 Lincoln Lincoln G. R. P. Jarvis, Esq. 
King, T. . . « Penistone 147 York York A. Bosville, Esq. 
Kicthingham,E.H. Pattrington 628 York York Clare Hall, Camb. 
Plumstead lly , Chancellor of the 
Langton, A. er Matlaske 152 , Norfolk Norw. { Duchy of Lane. 
Lethbridge, T. P. Broad Nymet 48 Devon Exeter Sir T. Lethbridge 
Letts, J. . . . St. Olave, Hart st. 1891 London London Trustees 
Lister, I. I. . . Farlsthorpe 64 Lincoln Lincoln Mrs. Kipling 
Marsham, G. F. I. Shorne Kent Canter. D.& C. of Rochest. 
Matthew, H. . . Grove Bucks Earl of Chesterfield 
More, B. . . . Stavely Derby L.&C. Duke of Devonshire 


Nicholas, G. F.. {hea Monks cum } é Norfolk Norwich King’s Coll. Camb. 


James, J. 


Haddiscoe 

Palmer, C. A. . Wanlip 25 Leicester Lincoln Sir G. J. Palmer 
Penrose, J. . » North Hykeham Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
Peters, T.. . . Eastington : Gloster Gloster R. Peters, Esq. 
Pollard, BE. . Ewerby Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Sams, B.J $ Gomes cum 
i. ere Grafton Regis 
Sandon, T. . Greetwell 2 Lincoln Lincoln D. & C. of Lincoln 
Sanders, R. - Broadwas 3 Wore. Wore. D.& C. of Wore. 


Sarjeant, R. { Stoke Prior cuss Wore. Wore. OD. & C. of Wore. 


Northam. Peterboro’Lord Chancellor 


St. Godwalds 
Shaw, C. J. . . Seaboro’ i Somerset B. & W. Capt. F. Maynard 
Smyth,G.W.. . Tifield 
Taylor, R. F.. . Cleckheaton York York Miss Currer 
Thompson, H.. . Garsdale York Chester Lord Chancellor 
Thornton, 8. . . Wendover 2 Bucks Lincoln The Queen 
Toke, R. R. . { ue pe — Essex London Rev. W. Toke 
Wheeler, T. L. . Sedgeberrow 228 Wore. Wore. D.& C. of Wore. 
Wilson, S.. . . Warter 100 York York Lord Muncaster 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Allfree, E. M.. «. Shorne 358 Kent RochesterD. & C. of Rochester 
Bailey, J. . . . Great Stukeley 124 Hunts Lincoln Trinity Hall 
Blades, T. . . . Garsdale 77 ~=—~-York York Lord Chancellor 
Crook,C. . . . Abbey Church, Bath,750 Somerset B. & W. Trustees 


Ellison, T. «4 FOG, Monks “ad 754 Norfolk Norwich King’s Coll. Camb. 
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Name. Preferment. Nei Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Llanbadarn 
Evans, Tl. . . Seeing and 45 Cardigan St.David’sbp. of St. David's 
' Cicennin 

Ferryman, R.. . [ping 314 Sussex Chichest. Earl of Egremont 

Gage,T.W. . . N. Hykeham 208 Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 

Gillbank, T. Dickleburgh 794 Norfolk Norwich Trinity Coll. Camb. 
Burton Fleming 84 York York H.Osbaldeston, Esq. 

" 250 
pen 299 ° of Essex London Lord Chancellor 


Gray, R 7 
. Farnboro’ 304 Warwick L.& C. 


Holbeach, C. Radstone 90 Northam. Peterb. W. Holbech, Esq. 


Braunston 837 Northam. Peterboro’ Jesus Coll. Oxford 
St. Heliers, I. of 2 343 
. 0 
Jersey 5 
Jones, W. . . « East Witton 93 York York Marq. of Aylesbury 
Kilwick, W. . . Bosham 106 Sussex Chichest. D. & C. of Chichest. 
Le Worthy,— . Harston 244 Camb. Ely Bp. of Ely 
Mansfield, J. . . Pattrington 628 York York Clare Hall, Camb 
Newman, T. . . Little Bromley 493 Essex London Wadham Coll. Oxf. 
Owen, — D.D. . St. Olave, Hart st. 1891 London London ‘Trustees 
Poore,P. . . . ‘Tifield 226 Hants Winchest. Lord Chancellor 
Liandilofawr 243 Carmarth.St.David’sBp. of St. David's 
Prothero, D. . } Penta with 325 PembrokeSt.David’sEarl Cawdor 
Smith,W.. . . Badger 230 Shropsh, Hereford Mrs. H. Browne 
Sockett, T.. . . Ombersley 417 Wore. Wore. Margq.of Downshire 
Broad Nymet 48 - Sir T. Lethbridge 
Spurway, W. ‘ Pilton y 105 , Devon Exeter { W. Hodge, Esq. 
Stabback, W. . . Mariansleigh 120 Devon Exeter Trustees 
: Matlaske Miia . . Chancellor of the 
Suckling, B. and Plumpstead 70 Norfolk Norw. { Duchy of Norfolk 
Warburton, H. . Sible-Hedingham 905 Essex London T. Warburton, Esq. 
Ward, Hl. . . Thurrock Parva 505 Essex London Rev. E. Bowlby 
Wetherall, — . Rushton 674 Northam. Veterboro’ W. W. Hope, Esq. 


Hue, — D.D.. Hants Winchest. The Governor 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment. 
Barne,H. . . . . « Evening Lectureship at St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton. 
Bourchier, — . . . . Chaplain to the Earl of Plymouth. 
Bussell, W. J. . . « Chaplain to Chard Union. 
Cayley, — . . . . .  Precentor in Bristol Cath. 
Churton, J. F. . . « Evening Lectureship of Wrexham. 
Clay, W. K.. . « «+ Minor Canon in Ely Cath., and also Grammar Master. 
Croftt—. . . . . « Chaplain to the Lord Bp. of Hereford. 
Fardell, H. . . . « Rural Dean for the Deanery of Wisbech. 
Hailstone, J. - + + Rural Dean for the Deanery of Barton. 
Hey, W.. . +. . First Master of York Proprietary School. 
Layng, T. F. . . . . Head Master of the Junior Department of Bristol College. 
Mosse, S.P.  . . « Chaplain to Chelmsford Union. 
Neilson, — . . . . « Minor Canon in Bristol Cath. 
Niblock, W. D.D.. . . “oem at St. Mary Somerset, Up. Thames st. 
Pearson,G. . . . . . Rural Dean for the Deanery of Camps. 
Peyten,A. . .. - Rural Dean for the Deanery of Ely. 
Robinson, — . . . . Chaplain to the Lord Bp. of Hereford. 
Romilly, — . . . . . Chaplain to the Lord Bp. of Hereford. 
Scholefield, J. . . « Rural Dean for the Deanery of Cambridge. 
Smith,S. D.D.. . - Rural Dean for the Deanery of Chesterton, 
Twentyman,—. . . Minor Canon in Carlisle Cath. 
Warren, J. ine Rural Dean for the Deanery of Bourne. 
Webb, W. D. ge Rural Dean for the Deanery of Shengay. 
Wodehouse, C, N,. Chaplain to the Lord Bp. of Norwich, 
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OBITUARY. 


Name. 

Allfree, E. M. . 
Barnett, — . 
Clark, T.. 
Farrington, T. . 
Fell, T. . : 
Henshaw, A. E. 
Hudson, T. . 
Kent, S. . 


Appointment or Residence. 
Minor Canon in Rochester Cath. 
Clapham ; late of Vienna. 
Brasennose College, Oxford. 
Corpus Christi Cotlege, Cambridge. 
Curate of Barrowby, Lincolnshire. 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Curate of St, Clement Danes, London. 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Southampton. 


Kingdon, J. H.. . . . Late of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


Ratcliffe, T. . 
Robinson, C. . 
Wall, H. E. 
Williams, .. 


Treland. 


Netheravon. 


Curate of Slaigthwaite, Yorkshire. 


Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


OXFORD. 


The Rev. Lawrence Eborall Judge, 
M.A. of New and Merton Colleges, has 
been nominated by the Junior Proctor 
to be one of the Pro-Proctors of the Uni- 
versity, in the room of Mr. Payne, of 
New College, resigned ; and at the same 
time, Mr. Judge, having previously taken 
the oaths and made the usual! declaration, 
was admitted to the office. 

The following gentlemen, who have 
been nominated to succeed to the office 
of Select Preacher at Michaelmas next, 
were submitted to the House and ap- 
proved, viz.— 

Charles Parr Burney, D.D. Merton Coll. 
Rd. Michell, B.D. Fel. of Lincoln Coll. 
Henry Bull, M.A. Student of Christ Ch. 
James Beaven, M.A. St. Edmund Hall. 
Charles P. Eden, M.A. Fel. of Oriel Coll. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Hon. and Rev. C. A. Harris, Fel. of All 
Souls’ Coll. grand compounder. 

Rev. F. A. M‘Geachy, Balliol Coll. grand 
compounder. 

D. Tupper, Brasennose Coll. 

G. Thistlethwaite, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. A. Langton, Wadham Coll. 

Rev. H. P. Smith, Lincoln Coll. 

Rev. E. T. Yates, Oriel Coll. 

Rev. T. Brancker, Fel. of Wadham Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


A. Rigby, Brasennose Coll. gr. comp. 

J. F. Smith, Hulme Exhib. of Brasennose. 
J. G. Lonsdale, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
F. P. Seymour, Balliol Coll. 

C. T. Wilson, Lusby Schol. of Mag. Hall. 
J. Smith, Magdalen Hall. 

J. Simeon, Christ Church. 

J. G. Hickley, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 
J. W. Haddan, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 
T. B. Cornish, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 


M. E. Herne, Trinity Coll. 

J. W. Twist, Queen’s Coll. 

W. Whitelegg, Queen’s Coll. 

T. S. G. B. Lennard, Merton Coll. 

J. B. Paige, Exeter Coll. 

G. France, Exeter Coll. 

R. D. Michell, Wadham Coll. 

D. Lewis, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 

The Right Hon.Lord Stavordale, Ch.Ch. 

J.S. Hodson, Postmaster of Merton Coll. 

T. B. Wright, Wadham Coll. 

J. B. Riddle, Wadham Coll. 

Henry Le Strange Styleman, Gentleman 
Commoner of Ch. Ch. grand comp. 

R. H. Bentley, Commoner of New Inn 
Hall, grand compounder. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE. 
Mr. Richard Hill, Scholar, has been 
elected Fellow on the Blundel foun- 
dation in Balliol College, in the room 
of Rev. Edward Kitson; at the same 
time Mr. Constantine Estler Prichard, 
and Mr. Edward Tickell, were elected 
Scholars on the old and open foundation 
in the said College, 
CHRIST CHURCH, 
The Hon. Mr. Charteris and the Hon. 
Mr. Cholmondeley have been admitted 
at Christ Church. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, 

An election will be held in the above 
College, on Friday, the 9th day of March, 
of a Scholar for the county of Surrey. 
Candidates must be under 19 years of 
age on the day of election ; and they will 
be required to present in person to the 
President, certificates of the marriage of 
their parents, and of their own baptism, 
an affidavit of their parents, or some other 
competent person, stating the day and 
place of their birth, and testimonials 
from their College or School; together 
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with Latin Epistles, at 11 o’clock on 
Saturday, the 3d of March. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 


An election to a Scholarship, on the 
Cutler Boulter foundation, will be held 


on the 14th of February, 1838, to which 
all persons are eligible who have not 
entered their 20th year, and can produce 
testimonials of good conduct, and certi- 
ficates of their baptism. The examina- 
tion will commence on the preceding 
day at nine o'clock. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


There will be congregations on the fol- 
lowing days of the ensuing Lent term :— 

Saturday, Jan. 20, (A. B. Commence- 
ment) at ten. 

Wednesday, Jan. 31, at eleven. 

Wednesday, Feb. 14, at eleven. 

Wednesday, Feb. 28, at eleven. (Ash 
Wednesday.) 

Wednesday, March 14, at eleven. 

Friday, March 30, (A. M. Inceptors) at 
ten. 

Friday, April 6, (end of Term) at ten, 


GRACES. 

The following graces have passed the 
Senate :— 

To affix the seal to the contract made 
with Mr. George Baker, for building the 
Fiizwilliam Museum, pursuant to the 
grace of Oct. 25, 1837. 

‘To appoint Mr. Wordsworth, of Trinity 
College, an Examiner for the Classical 
Tripos. 

To appoint Mr. Dobson, of Trinity Col- 
lege, an Examiner for the Previous Exami- 
nation in Lent and Michaelmas terms, 

To add the names of Professor Miller, 
of St. John’s College, and Mr. Steventon, 
of Corpus Christi College, to the Syndi- 
cate for visiting the Observatory. 

A grace also passed the Senate “ to 
affix the seal to a renewed bond to the 
parishioners of the Holy Trinity for the 
annual payment of 14/. due in respect of 
Wray’s Charity.” 

The Select Preacher at St. Mary’s 
Church for the present month, is the Right 
Rev. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


PRIZE POEMS AND ESSAYS. 


The electors to the Seatonian Prize, in 
announcing the subject for the present 
year, also gave notice, “that if any poem 
shall appear to possess distinguished 
merit, a premium of 1002. will be ad- 
judged. 

Archeological Essays.—The premium 
for the best Essay on the Life of Robert 
Fitzwalter has been awarded to George 
William Johnson, Esq. The subject an- 
nounced for next year is Margaret Beau- 


fort, Countess of Richmond, the mother of 
Henry VII. and foundress of St. John’s 
College, in this University. 

The subject of the Seatonian Prize Poem 
for the present year, is “ Ethiopia stretch- 
ing out her hands unto God.’? — Psalm 
Ixviii. 31. 


The following statement has just been 
published of the number of resident mem- 
bers in this University :— 

In In Total 
College. Lodgings. Residents. 

Trinity ..+eee224....249....478 

St. John’s eee e237 6 eee 91 eeeed28 

Queen’s seecee S0.e+e THeee el 2t 

Caius.... 55.2... 47....102 


eeee 


Corpus sseeee 74.2.6 12.00. 


Catharine .... 
Christ’s 2.2.00. 
St. Peter’s .... 
Jesus .. esses 
Emmanuel .... 
Pembroke .... 
Magdalene .... 
Clare Hall.... 
Trinity Hall .. 
King’s ..eee- 
Sidney 


38. cee 46.06. 7 


G9.... Seve 
59.e+6 Il... 
D8.eee Ilvece 
64..00 teoee 
45.00 Wise. 
Steeee 10... 
SB ecce & . de 
28.2... lSee00 
BT esee Oveee fi 
Blevee Boor 


Downing.secee 1Oeee- 3.20. 18 


—_— —e 


1178 602 1708 
Matriculations (Mich. Term) . 380 


—_—— 


DEGREES CONFERRED, 
MASTERS OF ARTS, 


Rev. T. Baker, St. John’s Coll, 
Rev. R. S. Dobson, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. F. C. Allfree, St. John’s Coll, 
W. L. Barnes, St. Peter's Coll. 
Rev. J. G. Cumming, Emmanuel Coll. 
Rev. J. Robinson, Jesus Coll, 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

E. Z. Palmer, Trinity Coll. 
T. Golding, Trinity Hall. 
H. B. Pigot, Trinity Hall. 

CAIUS COLLEGE. 

On Wednesday se’nnight, Samuel Neale 
Dalton, B.A., of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, was elected a University Scholar 
on the Crosse Foundation. 
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CLARE HALL. 


The following College Prizes have been 
adjudged :— 
Declamation ...+++.... Bartlett. 
Theme ..ceeeeceeeess Green, 
Reading in Chapel .... Bartlett. 


Francis Sheppard, B.A., Scholar of 
Clare Hall, has been elected a Fellow of 
that society. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was lately held, Professor Peacock, the 
Treasurer, in the chair. Communications 
were made by Mr. Green, on the Re- 
flection and Refraction of Light in non- 
crystallized media; by Mr. Rothman, 
consisting of observations of Halley’s 
Comet, made on the gate tower of Trinity 
College, from September 20, to October 27, 
1836; by Mr. Hopkins, on Precession 
and Nutation, assuming the interior fluidity 
of the Earth. 

A meeting of this society was held 
last month, Dr. Graham, the President, 
in the chair. Various presents were 
announced. A communication was read 
by Mr. Green, on the “ Vibrations of 
Air.” 

Mr. Hopkins then made a commu- 
nication “ On certain elementary prin- 
ciples of Geology, with remarks on some 
of Mr. Babbage’s speculations, con- 
tained in his Ninth Bridgewater Trea- 
tise.” The discussion of these subjects 
having excited considerable interest, we 
have endeavoured to obtain as correct a 
report of it as possible. 

Mr. Hopkins stated that the thickness 
of that portion of the earth's crust which 
contains organic remains had been esti- 
mated by geologists to be in some places 
as much as eight or ten miles, and at the 
lowest estimate to be four or five miles ; 
but, supposing it to be considerably less 
than this, it might still be unquestion- 
ably termed enormous with reference to 
any conceivable superficial causes to 
which its formation could be referred. 
From this, as well as other phenomena 
which this sedimentary mass presented, 
the geologist concluded that an immense 
period of time must have been essential 
for its production, and hence declared 
the great antiquity of the globe. This 
opinion, however, had been much con- 
troverted, it being asserted that time 
was not an essential element in the pro- 
duction of such phenomena. ‘The geo- 
logist’s assertion of the antiquity of the 
globe involved the hypothesis of geolo- 


gical phenomena being referable to physical 
causes. Assuming this, the above con- 
clusion was perfectly incontrovertible— 
for all attempts to account for the pro- 
duction of geological phenomena within 
6000 years by natural causes were per- 
fectly contemptible. The opponents of 
geology must be consequently driven to 
the hypothesis, that the greater part of 
geological phenomena are due to super- 
natural agency. But this supposition 
involved a great difficulty, for it led to 
the conclusion that the same effort of 
Creative Power had been exercised in 
the structure, for example, of a shell 
destined only to be a constituent part of 
a solid rock, and of one destined to 
minister to the wants and enjoyments 
of animal life. The very basis of Natural 
Theology, as resting on the argument 
from design, would thus be destroyed— 
a consequence which he doubted not 
would be found totally at variance with 
the general convictions of mankind; 
satisfied as he was that man had, by his 
researches in natural science, been 
enabled to build up a noble and en- 
during argument in proof of the great 
attributes of the Deity. 

On the other hand, adopting the geo- 
logist’s hypothesis, we were met by the 
difficulty of reconciling it with the usual 
interpretation of the Mosaic account of 
the creation. Mr. H. thought that this 
point had not in general been stated 
with sufficient accuracy, it being usually 
asserted (as recently by Mr. Babbage) 
that the question was between the facts 
of geology and the interpretation of 
Genesis; whereas Mr. H. contended that 
it was between the geologist’s interpre- 
tation of geological phenomena, on the 
one hand, and the theologian’s interpre- 
tation of the sacred text on the other. 
His object was not to enter into a full 
exposition of the argument, but to give 
distinctness to the statement of it; but 
he conccived that the recent interpreta- 
tions, coming from the highest autho- 
rity, and removing the limitation with 
respect to ¢ime, left scarcely the shadow 
of a difficulty remaining. 

Assuming, then,” geological pheno- 
mena to be referable to natural causes, 
we were led to inquire, In what state was 
the earth created? Some philosophers 
had contended for the probability of its 
primitive solidity and original spheroi- 
dal form, its surface only having been 
subject to the modifying influences of 
natural causes. In ascending, however, 
the chain of secondary causes, there 
was no reason whatever for stopping at 
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this particular point of it, if (as might 
be done) it could be traced still further ; 
for if we thus ascended to the hypo- 
thesis of the earth’s original fluidity, 
that hypothesis could be shown to be 
consistent with the phenomena which 
the earth actually exhibits. 

Philosophers had proceeded to an 
hypothesis still more remote—viz. that 
the whole solar system might have been 
derived from a mere nebulous mass. A 
series of problems, however, of great 
difficulty, (several of which Mr. H. enu- 
merated,) must be solved before the 
truth of this hypothesis could be esta- 
blished. Mr. Babbage, in his *‘ Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise,” had considered 
some points connected with these pro- 
blems. Mr. H. showed the entire fallacy 
of Mr. Babbage’s conclusion, that a ring 
of ice might possibly have been formed 
at a great height in the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, which by subsequently falling 
might produce great effects in modifying 
its surface. He also explained a theory 
which had occurred at the same time 
to Sir John Herschel and Mr. Babbage, 
respecting the changeable position of the 
surfaces of equal temperature within the 
earth. Mr. H. thought the theory well 
deserving of attention, though he con- 
ceived it impossible that several effects 
which Mr. Babbage was disposed to refer 
to this cause could result from it. Mr. 
H. also pointed out the fallacy of Mr. 
Babbage’s speculation on the “‘ perma- 
nent impressions of our words and ac- 
tions on the globe.” The fallacy iay 
in the confusion of relative and absolute 
motion. His views, in fact, could only 
apply to a planet in which every par- 
ticle of matter should be perfectly elastic. 

Professor Sedgwick thought that an 
inadequate notion of the thickness of the 
sedimentary portion of the earth’s crust 
might be conveyed by what Mr. Hopkins 
had stated respecting it. It was not 
essential to Mr. H.’s argument to insist 
on what he (Prof. Sedgwick) believed 
to be its actual thickness, but he would 
state some facts which might enable us 
to form some estimate of it. The Pro- 
fessor then mentioned the observed 
thicknesses of the general divisions of the 
sedimentary rocks, which would together 
constitute a thickness greater than any 
geologist had ventured to state as a real 
estimate. He remarked, however, that 
the thicknesses he had mentioned, being 
observed in different places, might not 
obtain in any vertical line along which 
the different formations might be super- 
infused; but still, that there could be no 


reasonable doubt of the estimate usually 
made by geologists being a moderate 
one. In reference to the physical pro- 
blems alluded to by Mr. H., some of 
which he appeared to have been the first 
to apprehend distinctly, as well as to 
make some progress in their solution, 
he would only observe that the pursuit 
of geology would probably lead to nu- 
merous problems, the solution of which 
would hereafter assist greatly in enlarging 
our views of physical science. The Profes- 
sor thought that Mr. Hopkins’s distinction 
between geological facts and theories was 
litle more than a metaphysical one, for 
that what he had considered as theoretical 
inferences were so incontestible as to have 
all the force of facts on the belief of the 
geologist, and that, in this sense, Mr. Bab- 
bage’s statement of the question between 
the geologist and his opponents might be 
deemed correct, The Professor then spoke 
with great eloquence of what he believed 
to be the beneficial influence of the study 
of geology, in its tendency to give us more 
enlarged and adequate conceptions of the 
economy of the material universe, and thus 
to dissipate some of those feelings of mo- 
mentary perplexity, if not of doubt, which 
were liable to cross our minds, at some 
stage or other of our contemplations of the 
more mysterious points connected with 
God’s government of the universe. Geology 
distinctly pointed to a beginning—to an 
origin of things in an intelligent Author. 
Mr. Whewell thought the theory of the 
changeable position of the surfaces of equal 
temperature within the earth well de- 
serving of attention. He entered into 
some further explanation of it, and pointed 
out the quantities which must be deter- 
mined by experiment before the truth of 
the theory could be tested by calculation. 
The President then rose and said, that 
though in general he was unwilling to 
occupy the time of the Society by inter- 
posing in questions of a purely scientific 
character; yet from the more serious kind 
of interest connected with the discussions 
of that evening, he was desirous of making 
a remark upon one point of great import- 
ance, which had been introduced in their 
discussions ; he alluded to the supposed 
difficulty of reconciling the Mosaic account 
of the creation with the conclusions of 
geologists, as to the antiquity of the earth. 
In considering this question, the course 
suggested both by prudence and sound phi- 
losophy was, not to set out with affixing a 
dogmatical interpretation to the opening 
verses of the book of Genesis, and then to 
quarrel with the conclusions of geologists, 
because they may disagree with that in- 
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terpretation ; but rather, to proceed in the 
reverse order ; to investigate carefully and 
rigorously the conclusions which geologists 
may have succeeded in establishing by 
the legitimate processes of inductive philo- 
sophy; and then to turn to the Mosaic 
narrative, and examine whether, by a fair 
and candid interpretation, its language may 
be brought into harmony and agreement 
with the conclusions of science. He con- 
cluded by saying, that as students both of 
philosophy and of the divine oracles, they 
should all feel the benefit of keeping this 
rule in mind, 

Mr. Skinner remarked that (as far as 
he was competent to form an opinion) 
the evidence of Hebrew philology was 
decidedly favourable to Professor Buck- 
land’s geological views, as to the first 
verse in Genesis. “ The beginning” is 
an expression which should not be 
limited to a point of time—it may include 
an indefinitely long period, which pre- 
ceded the present constitution of the 
earth. So “ the end” includes the 
period commencing with Messiah’s ad- 
vent, but terminating in the final judg- 
ment. At the same time we cannot but 
deprecate this kind of reference to the 
Bible in opposition to, or confirmation of, 
physical science. If once admitted, it 
must raise, from time to time, embarrass- 
ment and difficulties, not only in geology, 


but in every branch of physical investi- 
gation, and it will materially impede the 
progressof inquiry. Let us ever bear in 
mind that the Scriptures do not form an 
Encyclpedia. ‘They simply reveal to us 
the relation in which we stand towards our 
Maker and our fellow men, and that, when 
they allude to natural phenomena, it is 
obviously in terms which would be intelli- 
gible to man’s ‘ untutored”’ faculties, in 
the infantine period of human knowledge. 
When as yet, 

‘His soul fair science never taught to stray, 

Far as the polar walk or milky way.” 

Mr. Hopkins said, in reply to Pro- 
fessor Sedewick's remarks respecting the 
merely metaphysical character of the 
distinction between geological facts and 
inferences, that he fully concurred with 
the Professor in feeling that geological 
inferences did possess at least all but the 
force of facts as far as the geologist him- 
self was concerned; but his object had 
been to place the argument in what he 
believed to be a strictly accurate point 
of view, and in that form in which it 
seemed best calculated to meet the argu- 
ments of the opponents of geology, who 
were of course little disposed to admit 
the mere convictions of geologists on the 
one side as subversive of their own con- 
victions, derived from a different source, 
on the other. 


DURHAM. 


The Rev. Thomas Williamson Peile, 
M.A., and the Kev. T. C. Whitley, M.A., 
were admitted to the office of Proctor for 
the ensuing year. 
The answers to the Addresses from the 
University to the Queen and to the 
Queen Dowager, were read. 
The following gentlemen were presented 
and admitted ad eundem :— 
Rev. C. Grant, B.C.L., St. Peter's 
Coll. Cambridge. 

J. Thomas, B.C.L., Trin. Coll. Oxford. 

Rev. R. Gray, M.A., University Coll. 
Oxford. 

Rev. W. Richardson, M.A., Magdalen 
Coll. Oxford. 

Rev. R. G. Leaton Blenkinsopp, M.A., 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 

The following gentlemen were admitted 
ad eundem by vote of the House :— 

Rev. J. Carr, M.A., Balliol Coll. Oxf. 

Rev. G. H. S. Johnson, M.A., Queen's 

Coll. Oxford. 
Rev. W. F. Raymond, M.A., Trinity 
Coll. Cambridge. 

At the same Convocation a series of 

yegulations was passed relating to the in- 


struction of Civil Engineers in the Uni- 
versity. 


Nov. 30.—At a Convocation holden on 
Saturday, Nov. 25, the following gentle- 
men, having kept their full number of 
terms by residence, and passed the requi- 
site examinations, were admitted to the 
degree of B. A. :— 

Henry Stoker; Henry Humble; John 
Anthony Pearson Linskill; George He- 
riot; Henry Deer Griffith. 

The prize for the Essay “ On the ex- 
istence of a moral sense,” is assigned to 
Dr. Cundells. Mr. Raymond’s prize for 
the Essay by an Under-graduate. “ The 
character of the historical narrative of 
Herodotus contrasted with that of Thucy- 
dides,” is assigned to H. R. Watson. 


Messrs. G. Petch, W. Dickson, and L. 
Salmon, of Durham Grammar School, 
have been elected King’s Scholars, after 
an examination in presence of theRight 
Rev. the Dean, and the Revs. the Pre- 
bendaries in residence, 
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MARRIAGES. 


At the Berrow church, Worcestershire, 
the Rev: William James Heale, M.A. of 
Wadham College, to Catharine, youngest 
daughter of the late Colonel Stephens, of 
St. Lucia, West Indies, 

At Hales Owen, Salop, by the Rev. 
R. B. Hone, the Rev. Hugh Matthie, B.A. 
of Pembroke College, Rector of Worthen- 
bury, Flintshire, to Anna Maria, younger 
daughter of the late Joseph Terry Hone, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

At Edgbaston church, the Rev. Francis 
Trench, B.A. of Oriel College, to Mary 
Caroline, daughter of the Rev. W. Marsh, 
M.A. Rector of St. Thomas, Birmingham. 

At Clifton, the Rev. C. Radfort. of 
Englishcombe, near Bath, to Miss Bird, 
daughter of the late Major Bird, and niece 
of Sir Henry Every, Bart. 

At Lockinge, Berks, by the Rev. James 
May, the Rev. George May, M.A. of Oriel 
College, to Catherine Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Sir Henry William Martin, 
Bart. 

At Streatham, by the Rev. Frederick 
Borradaile, M.A. Prebendary of Lincoln, 
the Rev. James Betts, M.A. of Trinity 
College, and of Ellingham, Norfolk, to 
Sophia, youngest daughter of the late 
Richardson Borradaile, Esq. of Bedford- 
hill, Surrey. 

The Rev. George Watson Smyth, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Tich- 
borne, Hants, to Mary Player, second 
daughter of Thomas Heath, Esq. banker, 
of Andover. 

At Agohill, co. Down, the Rev. Robert 
Alexander, of Portglenone, eldest son of 
the Bishop of Meath, to Hester, daughter 
of the late Colonel MacManus, of Mount 
Davis, Antrim. 

At Edgbaston church, the Rev. Charles 

Senjamin Lowe, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, eldest son of the late Rev. Samuel 
Lowe, Rector of Darlaston, to Caroline, 
second daughter of Robert Haig, Esq. of 
Dublin. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. Chas. Popham 
Miles, B.A. of Caius College, Cambridge, 
youngest son of the late Augustus Miles, 
Esq. to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Brown Collison, Esq. of Guildford-street, 
Russell-square, London. 


At Lancaster, the Rev. Wm. Lawson 
Barnes, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Knapton, Norfolk, ‘to 
Grace, second daughter of Mr. W. Fisher, 
wine-merchant, Lancaster. 

At York, the Rev. George Alderson, 
M.A. of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
Vicar of Hornby, Yorkshire, to Henrietta, 
youngest daughter of the late John Kears- 
ley, Esq. 

The Rev. J. N. G. Armytage, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Curate of the 
Parish Church, Lancaster, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of John Dodson, Esq. 
merchant, of that town. 

At Whitehaven, the Rev. Thos. Dalton, 
Curate of Holy Trinity, Kendal, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Buckham, draper, 
King-street, Kendal. 

The Rev. Richard Hamilton, of Wells, 
Somersetshire, to Charlotte, daughter of 
the late William Cooper, Esq. of Cooper’s- 
hill, Queen's county, Ireland, 


BIRTHS. 


At the Rectory, Burton Bradstock, the 
lady of the Rev. Henry Mitchell, of a 
daughter. 

At the Rectory, Loughton, Bucks, the 
lady of the Rev. J. Athawes, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of a son. 

At St. Sepulchre’s Vicarage, Northamp- 
ton, the lady of the Rev. John Little, of a 
daughter. 

At High Legh, Cheshire, the lady of 
William Deedes, Esq. M.A. of Sandling, 
Kent, and late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. J. Ellis, of Bishop- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, of a daughter. 

At the Parsonage, Tring, Herts, the 
lady of the Rev. Charles Lacy, M.A. of 
Christ Church, of a daughter. 

At Weston Lodge, Derbyshire, the lady 
of the Hon. and Rev. Alfred Curzon, M.A. 
of Brasennose College, of a daughter. 

At Oxenhall, the lady of Richard Foley 
Onslow, Esq. of Christ Church, of a 
son. 

At Donnington Rectory, Herefordshire, 
the lady of the Rev. William Biscoe, of a 
daughter. 

At Sutton Montis, Somerset, the lady 
of the Rev. Morden Bennett, of a son. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are unwillingly compelled to defer several communications. 





